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The Outlook 


HE Republican National Convention had 
hardly met in Minneapolis before it was 
evident that Mr. Blaine’s letter of res- 
ignation had not only come too late, but 
had seriously dampened the enthusiasm of 
all but his most devoted followers. Mr. 
Fassett, of New York, a protégé of ex-Senator Platt, was 
made the temporary Chairman of the Convention, but this 
choice was without significance, inasmuch as it had been 
arranged before Mr. Platt had written the letter declaring 
that the President’s only support came from office-holders 
of his appointment, and fiercely antagonizing the renomina- 
tion of the President. Mr. Fassett’s address on calling the 
Convention to order was colorless, except for the para- 
graph in which he said that the duty of the Convention 
was Clear in case there was any candidate “ whose figure 
seemed larger, whose structure larger, whose fame more 
commanding, whose name more inspiring, than any 
other.” In naming the leaders of the Republican 
party Mr. Fassett dexterously joined the names of Har- 
rison and Blaine, in order that the applause of the 
one might mingle with the applause of the other, and a 
competitive exhibition of lung power be avoided. This 
precaution was, unfortunately, greatly needed, for the worst 
feature of the Minneapolis Convention, in the hall, in the 
streets, and in the hotel lobbies, was the attempt of each 
faction to boom its candidates by the machinery of brass 
bands and brazen throats. The proceedings of the first 
day revealed the fact that the Blaine managers— 
Clarkson, Quay, and Platt—were conducting a movement 
which did not so much mean Blaine as “anybody to 
beat Harrison.” Mr. McKinley began to be spoken of 
as the dark horse whose name should stampede the 
Convention. The second day, however, Mr. McKinley, 
as permanent Chairman, made an address which fell 
a little flat, and betrayed the inability of its author to 
kindle an enthusiasm which could sweep the Convention 
before it. That this speech should have failed to stir the 
deeper and better emotions of the Convention is easily 
understood when one considers the ethics of the para- 
graph in which the orator summed up the essence of pro- 
tectionism: “We propose to raise our money to pay 
public expenses by taxing the products of other nations, 
rather than by taxing the products of our own, The Dem- 
ocratic party believes in direct taxation ; that is, in taxing 
ourselves. We don’t believe in that proposition so long 
as there is anybody else to tax.” 


During the second day the anti-Harrison managers 
tentatively started booms for Reed, of Maine, Sherman, of 
Ohio, and several other candidates by whom it was hoped 
that the Harrison forces could be divided. Everybody 
knew that if a vote was taken at once Harrison would win, 
and his opponents pursued a policy of delay. Their con- 
trol of the Committee on Credentials enabled them to do 
this with great ease. On the third day, however, the 
Harrison leaders, with Chauncey M. Depew at their head, 


assembled the Harrison supporters in caucus, where they 
could stand up and be counted. Four hundred and sixty- 
three delegates, or thirteen more than half the Convention, 
responded to the call. On the same day the strength of 
the two factions was tested by a vote on a report of the 
Credentials Committee, and the Harrison wing again polled 
four hundred and sixty-three votes. On Friday the nomi- 
nations were made. Mr. Blaine’s name was first presented 
by Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, whose able speech was 
warmly applauded for three full minutes. Mr. Eustis, of 
Minnesota, seconded the nomination in a weak speech, 
which ended with a hurrah. This called forth a certain 
amount of applause, which was dying out before a minute 
was over, when a woman in a box over the platform rose 
in full sight of all the delegates, and with her white 
parasol waved the Convention to renew its cheering. Soon 
the whole body was on its feet, cheering frantically, while 
the mad leader of the wild orchestra swung aloft her baton, 
which soon changed from a parasol to a flag, and finally to 
a great Blaine banner. For twenty-six minutes the cheer- 
ing was continued before the hand of the Moses of the 
Blaine boom was lowered. When Mr. Harrison had been 
nominated by Mr. Depew, the Convention again set up a 
cheer, which this time lasted for twenty-two minutes. 
Finally the balloting began. The anti-Harrison forces 
divided their vote between Blaine and McKinley. Har- 
rison had won when Tennessee had voted. There was a 
great cheer, and Major McKinley, turning over the gavel 
to Colonel Shepard, moved that the nomination be made 
unanimous. The Harrison opponents refused to accede, 
and the roll-call was continued. Mr. Harrison received 
535 votes, against 369 for the opposition. In the evening 
the Vice-President was nominated. For some reason not 
explained, Mr. Morton was not renominated. The New 
York delegation was allowed to name the man, and, in- 
asmuch as Mr. Platt did not care to have Mr. Fassett 
nominated, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the editor of the “ Tribune,” 
was made the candidate. Mr. Reid is a man of marked 
ability and wide reputation, and the chief objection to 
his candidacy was his former difficulties with trades- 
unions. Before he was nominated a message was received 
from the leaders of the printers’ union saying that their 
trouble with the “Tribune” was adjusted. Both of the 
candidates of the Convention were born in Ohio villages, 
and it is a curious coincidence that both are graduates of 
the same college, Miami University. 

The most important measure, morally, that has been 
acted upon by the present Congress is the Anti Option 
Bill introduced into the Senate by Mr. Washburn, of Min- 
nesota, and into the House by Mr. Hatch, of Missouri, and 
passed by the latter body last week by a vote of 
167 to 46. In our issue of March 12 we outlined 
the provisions of this bill, pointing out that it did 
not in any way hinder farmers from selling their prod- 
ucts for future delivery, nor manufacturers or merchants 
from buying them. Its prohibitory taxes are simply 
levied upon speculation or gambling in farm products 
where the seller does not own what he sells, and the buyer 
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never expects to own what he buys. A few of the votes 
against this bill came from men who believed that every 
State ought to prohibit the gambling against which it was 
aimed, but thought that the National Government ought 
not to use its taxing power to put an end to an evil which 
it could not constitutionally prohibit by any other means. 
Most of those who opposed the measure, however, as a 
Republican member from Kansas pointed out, were men 
who never think of the Constitution when Congress uses 
its taxing power to protect the banks and the manufac- 
turers. The debate furnished another illustration of the 
fact that Congressmen generally represent interests and not 
opinions. Free-trade Democrats from the country districts 
almost without exception voted for the bill, while city 
protectionists of both parties urged that the measure was 
in violation of the Constitution. Most of the city news- 
papers, however, have shown the same subserviency to the 
Boards of Trade. The financial editor of the “ Sun,” for 
example, declared that if the bill became law it would lower 
the price of wheat ten cents a bushel, while Congressman 
Cummings, also writing in the “ Sun,” fought against the 
bill on the ground that it would raise the price of farm 
products. As a matter of fact, the measure will simply 
equalize values, by preventing gamblers from buying and 
selling hundreds of millions of bushels of these products 
having no existence. 

As regards currency matters, all the nations of the earth 
are inextricably bound together. The demand for a hun- 
dred million dollars in gold, embodied in the bills now 
before the Reichsrath of Austria and the Diet of Hungary, 
affects the people of the United States almost as much as 
if the demand were made by our own Government at 
Washington. The mines of the world produce just so 
much gold each year, and the demand for more gold, no 
matter where it comes from, raises the value of gold just 
so much—or, in other words, depresses by just so much 
the price of everything else. The Christian Union has 
from time to time repeated that since the change of Ger- 
many and Holland from the silver standard to the gold 
standard, and the change of France and the Latin Union 
from the double standard to the gold standard, the world’s 
supply of gold has been inadequate to the world’s need of 
money. Now that the Austro-Hungarian Empire proposes 
to follow the example of these powers, it is worth while to 
present the figures showing how deficient the gold supply 
is becoming. We therefore condense Soetbeer’s tables, 
translated by Professor Taussig, of Harvard, and published 
in our Consular Reports for 1887 : 


: Production of Non-monet Used for Mone 
Periods. Gold. and 
1,2600,000,000 ,000,000 ,000,000 
1, 150,000,000 5,000,000 515,000,000 
495,000,000 5,000,000 110,000,000 


In other words, the world’s new supply of gold available 
for use as money has fallen from upwards of one hundred 
millions a year to less than twenty-five millions a year; and 
the figures of the table (according to the report of the 
Director of the Mint) hold good to-day. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the debtor classes have demanded the use 
of silver and paper money as well as gold, and that even 
Senator Sherman recognizes the justice of this demand. 
The fact that the bullion in a gold dollar will now purchase 
thirty per cent. more than in 1873, when Germany, France, 
and the United States adopted the gold standard, is duein 
large measure to the contraction in the supply of gold 
money at the same time that the demand for it was so enor- 


mously increased. 
Austria’s demand for gold may exceed the one hundred 
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millions asked for by its Ministry in order to resume specie 
payments on the gold basis. At present the stock of 
money in that country consists of $31,000,000 in gold, 
$90,000,000 in silver, and $260,000,000 in paper. One 
prominent Vienna paper urges that the Government ought 
to make a contract with bankers to supply fifty million 
dollars’ worth of gold annually for four years, in order to 
guarantee the success of the resumption act. Sooner or 
later the resumption of specie payments with the gold 
standard will probably involve a demand for this much 
gold, for Austrian bankers are likely to fight much harder 
for the complete retirement of the paper currency than 
American bankers fought for the complete retirement of 
our greenbacks, Inasmuch as Austria is one of those 
countries in which intelligence on questions of public 
finance is practically limited to its bankers, there :¢ little 
chance of successful resistance to the demand of this 
class. The fact that other nations have abandoned the 
use of silver for that of gold is presented as if it were a 
conclusive argument that Austria should do the same. It 
is, rather, a conclusive argument that Austria should not do 
the same, unless it is the object of legislation to impoverish 
debtors by contracting the supply of money and increasing 


its value. 


Diplomatic circles in Europe were much interested last 
week in the meeting of the Emperor of Germany and the 
Czar of Russia. Two years ago, when the Emperor Will- 
iam was setting out upon his travels, he went to St. Peters- 
burg, but apparently was not successful so far as his jour- 
ney had any political purpose. There were many evi- 
dences that the Czar waived the subject of any new 
relationship between Russia and Germany, and that the 
Emperor left matters very much as he found them. Since 
that time evidences of the policy of Russia to stand on the 
most friendly footing with France have multiplied, and 
Germany has not been able to break up this cordiality. 
The Emperor has been especially anxious that the Czar 
should return his visit, and has made, it is believed, many 
efforts in that direction, all, however, unsuccessful until 
last week, when the Czar came down from Copenhagen 
and spent a few hours with the Emperor at Kiehl. Every 
effort was made to give his visit distinction and his wel- 
come cordiality, and the Germans were congratulating 
themselves on what appeared to be the beginning of a new 
chapter in the diplomatic relations of the two countries 
when they received the news that the Czar had sent the 
Grand Duke of Constantine to Nancy to call on President 
Carnot, who was visiting that place. This visit appears to 
have been wholly unanticipated by the French President, 
who immediately perceived its significance and promptly 
returned it; the singing of the Russian national hymn, 
the display of Russian colors, and streets crowded with 
people throwing flowers into the Grand Duke’s carriage 
evidencing at the same time the quick popular perception 
of the importance of this international courtesy. The fact 
that the visit was unexpected, and that it took place almost 
at the time when the Czar was with the Emperor at Kiehl, 
dispels whatever dreams the Emperor William may have 
had of the re-establishment of intimate relations between 
Germany and Russia. It shows beyond doubt that the 
Czar is determined to preserve the distance with Germany 
and to keep up the cordial relations with France. It is to 
be recorded, therefore, as. an event of more than ordinary 
significance. 


The English Parliament will be dissolved at the close of 
the present month. Mr. Balfour has announced that the 
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Local Government Bill will be withdrawn, and that the 
Government business will hereafter have priority in the 
House of Commons. The Local Government Bill had 
passed its second reading, and could have been pushed 
through to its passage if the session were to be prolonged 
until August. Its withdrawal and the immediate pushing 
forward of the supply bills afford conclusive evidence 
that the Ministry have felt it wise to bring matters to 
a crisis at an early date. We have already, by the pen of 
a correspondent, reviewed at length the Conservative legis- 
lation of the present Parliament, and pointed out editori- 
ally its very significant drift in the direction of constructive 
Socialism. That record is now complete, for nothing fur- 
ther will be done by the present Parliament except the 
voting of the supply bills. Political interest in Eogland, 
as in this country, will now be transferred from the highest 
legislative body to the field of political controversy. The 
leaders of the English parties have already largely made 
up their lists of candidates, and by the time Parliament 
adjourns both parties will be thoroughly organized for the 
campaign, and a flood-tide of oratory will sweep over the 
country. It is announced that Mr. Gladstone will make 
several elaborate addresses, the advance of age showing 
itself in his case, not in loss of his marvelous power of 
statement, but in the subsidence of that tide of physical 
energy which once enabled him to speak almost daily for 
weeks together. The present summer will witness the 
whole English-speaking race concentrating its energies in 
great political struggles and illustrating anew the common 
heritage of order and freedom which both branches of the 
great English-speaking family have received from their 
common ancestors. 

The “ Review of Reviews” for June publishes the first 
fairly clear and consistent account we have seen of the 
railway reforms in Hungary by which passenger rates in 
that country have been so greatly reduced. Three years 
ago passenger rates in Hungary were already a little less 
than two cents a mile, yet the Minister of Commerce and 
Railways, Von Baross, instituted sweeping reductions 
without loss of revenue, and the Hungarian people can 
now travel at approximately a cent a mile. The method 
he pursued was to divide the territory of Hungary into 
fourteen zones circling about Buda-Pesth asacenter. The 
charge was fixed at ten cents a zone, the zones averaging 
ten miles in width. By this system most of the local busi 
ness of the country was conducted at uniform fees, and an 
immense amount of bookkeeping, stamping, ticket-punch- 
ing, etc., was dispensed with. Railway tickets may be 
purchased like cigars at any tobacco store. Besides the 
“zone tariff’ there is also a “ vicinage tariff” by which a 
one-station ticket may be had for four cents, and a two- 
station ticket for six cents. The increase in traffic result- 
ing from these reforms is enormous. On this point the 
article in the “ Review of Reviews” is of much greater 
value than any of the previous reports, because it points 
out that the trebling in the number of tickets sold does 
not mean a trebling of the traffic, inasmuch as return 
tickets and commutation. tickets are done away with, and 
all journeys through Buda-Pesth now require two tickets. 
The claims made in the present article (though not entirely 
self-consistent) are not in violation of the laws of railway 
trafic as we know them in this country. It appears that 
the increase in travel has been in the ratio of twelve to 
seven, or almost exactly the same as the decrease in rates. 
The author of the article—Dr. K6rdési, the city statisti- 
cian of Buda-Pesth—claims that the net revenues under 
the new system are greater than under the old. If so, 
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the achievement of the Hungarian minister ranks with 
that of the Iowa Railway Commission, which the same 
year (1889) reduced local freight rates nearly twenty-six 
per cent., and thereby, instead of “ruining” the rail- 
roads, increased their net profits. 


The German papers seem convinced of the truth of the 
recent reports that Emin Pasha has died of smallpox in 
the interior of Africa. The latest direct knowledge of his 
whereabouts was under date of December 10, 1891, when 
Dr. Stuhlmann separated from him on the Ituri River ; 
at that time the dreadful disease from which Emin has 
probably, though not certainly, died, was affecting the ex- 
pedition, and its leader was ill and half blind. Emin’s true 
name was Edward Schnitzer ; he was a Silesian by birth, 
but little is known of his early life. From his manhood, 
however, it is certain that his taste for exploration was strong. 
He was an indefatigable scientific student. From 1864 to 
1874 he practiced medicine in Albania, Syria, Arabia, and 
other Eastern countries, styling himself Dr. Emin, and, it is 
said, professing the Mohammedan faith for the sake of 
convenience. In 1874 his love of adventure led him to 
join General Gordon in his brilliant but really hopeless 
conquest of the Soudan. By Gordon Emin was allotted the 
difficult task of forming a permanent and strong govern- 
ment in the district which he called the Equatorial Prov- 
ince, and in a certain sense he became Gordon’s successor 
after the latter’s death. The fall of Khartoum isolated 
him, and the world was surprised to learn in 1886 that 
he had held his own against the Mahdi’s attacks; that 
before Gordon’s death the Equatorial Province had been 
well organized, with a strong army and a sound system of 
taxation ; and that Emin had really become a great power 
for civilization in Central Africa. When Junker brought 
this news, however, he had to add that Emin’s position 
between the Mahdiand the hostiles of Uganda was perilous 
in the extreme. In time the Stanley relief expedition was 
organized, and the two great explorers met on the Albert 
Nyanza in April, 1888. The story of Emin’s reluctant 
consent to follow Stanley, of his injury after reaching the 
coast, and finally of his recovery and return to the interior 
of Africa in 1890, is familiar to most readers, Emin was a 
man of no little executive ability, somewhat.eccentric, per- 
fectly fearless, and of high scientific attainments. He was 
quite impatient of control or criticism, but his faculty for 
dealing with the natives was remarkable. 


After an agitation of a quarter of a century, the Hunga- 
rian Chamber of Deputies has adopted a resolution which 
commits the country to religious equality by binding the 
Government to introduce bills, making it possible,.among 
other things, for Christians and Jews to intermarry, and 
for Christians to become Jews in faith. The famous Hun- 
garian Prime Minister, Tisza, introduced a bill legalizing 
marriage between Jews and Christians in 1883, but the bill 
was defeated in the House of Magnates, chiefly, it is said, 
on account of adverse influence from Rome. This action of 
the upper house led to a reform of its constitution, so that it 
cannot again offer a similar effectual resistance. The new 
legislaticn will declare all creeds equal, will intrust to ‘the 
civil officers the registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, and affirm the supremacy of the State over all 
creeds. Heretofore, English and American dissenting 
creeds, like the Jewish faith, have been tolerated in Hun- 
gary, but there are statutes on the books which would have 
made it possible at any time to interfere with their free 
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promulgation or profession. Hereafter creeds, and all 
creeds, will stand upon an equal footing. 


There is the promise of a temporary lull in Italian pol- 
itics, although there can be nothing stable in the present 
situation. The refusal of the King to accept the resigna- 
tion of the Ministry has apparently been followed by the 
decision on the part of the various groups opposing the 
new Ministry to give Signor Gioliti a breathing-spell. 
The London “Speaker” characterizes the new Minister 
as “a highly trained official rather than a real Premier,” 
and says that Crispi is openly giving advice to him. The 
Minister of Agriculture, who comes from southern Italy, 
is declared to be a strong supporter of Crispi, and to have 
done practical electioneering work for him. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs is described as a dull, heavy man, who 
is known in politics only as a very strong partisan of the 
Italian alliance with Germany and Austria. The Italian 
Radicals and the French press generally regard the new 
Ministry as a mask for Signor Crispi—an interpretation of 
the situation suggested by The Christian Union at the 
time. There will be no settled government in Italy until 
Crispi returns to office. 

That electricity is to be the motor force of the future 
can hardly be questioned. Inone form or another it is 
constantly being developed, and new applications and 
improvements are recorded almost daily. In New York 
there is now on foot an effort to introduce the trolley sys- 
tem on lines following the course of the elevated roads (to 
the structure of which it is proposed to attach the conduct- 
ing wire) and through avenues in the suburbs. This is 
meeting strong opposition, on the obviors grounds of 
unsightliness, inconvenience, and danger. The officers of 
the Third Avenue Elevated Road are also seriously con- 
sidering an offer from Professor Short, an electrical engineer 
of proved experience, who says that he is prepared to sub- 
stitute electric motors for engines on that road at once, 
the electricity to be supplied through a third rail, and fur- 
nishing the needed 20,000 horse-power. But the boldest 
experiment in this line is that described before the Electric 
Club of this city lately by Dr. Wellington Rollins, a 
Chicago electrician. He proposes to have in operation by 
the spring of 1893 an air-line electric road between Chicago 
and St. Louis. It is to cost $6,000,o0oo—whether the 
stock has been subscribed for or not is not stated. It will 
be made absolutely level and have no curves; two central 
stations will furnish power; the cars will be low and heav- 
ily weighted. Dr. Adams confidently asserted that trains 
would be run on this road at the rate of at least a hundred 
miles an hour, and that the time between the two great 
rival cities would be reduced from eight and a half to two 
and a half hours. To requests for particulars as to the 
methods of applying the electricity he declined an answer, 
on the ground that this was as yet a secret. Not unnatu- 
rally, the eminent electricians who listened to all this were a 
trifle incredulous, but, after all, the possibilities of elec- 
tricity are still unknown, and this confident inventor may 
have found the secret for which so many are seeking. 


Only the other day there was great rejoicing in Chicago 
at the arrival of a steamship at that port with a cargo con- 
signed direct from Europe. This was but one evidence of 
Chicago’s possibilities in commerce. The writer of an 
article on this topic in the “ Review of Reviews” uses the 
title “ Chicago as the World’s Chief Seaport,” and adduces 
facts that go far to justify its optimism. For instance, 
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Chicago’s clearances and arrivals of vessels in 1890 were 
21,541, as against New York’s 15,283 ; while our ports on 
the great lakes all together much more than doubled the 
entries and clearances of the whole United States sea- 
board, The saving in freight made over railway rates in 
the transportation on the lakes is estimated by this writer 
at five times the $30,000,000 spent on the lakes by River 
and Harbor bills. Eleven hundred more vessels passed 
through the Duluth Canal in 1891 than through the Suez 
Canal in 1890. The new River and Harbor Bill provides 
for deepening the channels so that there will be a uniform 
depth of twenty feet. When the Hennepin Canal shall 
connect Chicago with the Mississippi, when that river itself 
is permanently “ improved,”’ and when the Erie Canal has 
twenty feet of water, Chicago may send out its ships to 
pass through the completed Nicaragua Canal to the Pacific, 
and through the Hudson River to New York. Meanwhile 
some bold souls are planning an ocean canal from Chicago 
to the Atlantic directly through American territory, holding 
that the military importance of such a canal would justify the 
Government in the enormous expense. It is argued that 
the St. Lawrence, together with the enlarged system of canals 
in Canada, would give the British access to the great lakes, 
while our ships would be kept out. But the public gener- 
ally is not much afraid of war possibilities, and the scheme 
will probably have to stand or fall on its commercial char- 
acter. However this may be, it is easy and safe to predict 
from other sources an immense expansion of Chicago’s 


water commerce, 


The retirement of Professor Harkness from the Faculty 
of Brown University on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
graduation marks the close of a useful and distinguished 
academic career. For forty-three years Professor Harkness 
has been one of the leading teachers of Greek in this 
country, and has enriched his work as a teacher by fruitful 
and original work as a scholar. During a period which 
has witnessed the evolution of the higher education in this 
country in the large sense, Professor Harkness has held 
his place, eminently successful in dealing with his own 
pupils, and winning the respect of men in his own depart- 
ment in every part of the country. Brown University has 
been fortunate in strong men who have devoted themselves 
with self-denying energy and fidelity to its educational 
work. It has had a marked individuality, and has attained 
an influence and secured a position out of proportion to 
the number of its students. It has been able to do this 
because men like Professor Harkness have been associated 
with it. Such careers are by no means too common in 
this country. Because they are uncommon, they are, for 
that reason, the more precious and the more honorable. 


Lessons of the Convention 


We congratulate the Republican party on the results of 
the Convention at Minneapolis. If the issue had been 
fairly formed between Mr. Harrison and Mr. Blaine, there 
would have been much to be said in advocacy of either 
candidate. But no such issue was presented. Mr. Blaine 
had distinctly declared that he was not and would not be 
a candidate. That letter he never withdrew. His 
name was simply seized by political malcontents as a name 
with which to beat Mr. Harrison. It reinforced the oppo- 
sition to Mr. Harrison by adding to it some men who 
would have been glad to support him had they not preferred 
Mr. Blaine. The plan of the malcontents was patent to 
men accustomed to political conventions. It was either to 
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“stampede” the Convention for Mr. Blaine by a facti- 
tious enthusiasm, or to create so bitter a strife and 
such appearance of hopeless division as would lead 
the wavering and the timid, who always constitute a large 
contingent, to unite on a third man. The plan might have 
succeeded but for the public sentiment throughout the 
country. That sentiment, expressed by a rain-storm of 
telegrams and letters to delegates, more than counter- 
balanced the brass bands and shouters on the other side. 
The Convention was a pitched battle between the machine 
and moral sentiment; moral sentiment well organized 
and wisely directed, it is true, but none the less a moral 
sentiment. The latter carried the day; the “ practical 
politicians” have been discomfited. Therefore we con- 
gratulate the Republican party. It enters upon the Presi- 
dential campaign with honor. That augurs well for its 
success; but if it did not, still, honor with defeat is better 
than disgrace with victory. 

What is the use of “practical politicians” to the Re- 
publican party ? They have long since proved their useless- 
ness in elections. Under Mr. Clarkson’s leadership Iowa 
has been converted from a Republican to a doubtful State. 
Under Mr. Quay’s leadership Pennsylvania has elected a 
Democratic Governor, and was saved to the Republican 
column in the last election only by an apparent repudiation 
of Quay. Under Mr, Platt’s leadership New York has gone 
Democratic in every election but one, and in that one 
was carried for the Republican party by Democratic 
traders. Dudley’s letter in Indiana concerning “ blocks 
of five” was the severest pub!ic blow which the Repub- 
lican party received in the last Presidential election. 
There is not one of these men who is not a burden to the 
party ; not one of them whose political decease would not 
add to the party’s strength. “ Practical politicians ” can- 
not carry an election; they cannot even carry a National 
Convention ; let us hope that the day is not far distant 
when they will be as powerless in State and municipal pol- 
itics as late events have shown them to be in National 
politics. 

The battle at Minneapolis is another count in the in- 
dictment against Civil Service Deform. If Quay, Platt, 
Dudley, and Clarkson had opposed Harrison for polit- 
ical reasons, there would have been some justification 
for the opposition. If they had on principle opposed the 
Force Bill which Mr. Harrison fathered, or reciprocity, 
which Mr. Harrison adopted, or advocated free coinage 
of silver, which Mr. Harrison is certain to veto if it comes 
before him, there would have been afforded good ground 
for their efforts. But this was not the case. The whole 
ground of opposition to Mr. Harrison stated was that he 
was “cold.” The real reason was that Quay, Platt, Dud- 
ley, Clarkson, and their followers and henchmen did not 
get what they considered a fair share of the “ spoils.” 
If they had succeeded in nominating some one else, their 
nominee would have been expected to repay them for the 
nomination by recognizing their “ claims.” If the Repub- 
lican party fails to poll its full vote in either one of the 
States of Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, or Iowa, it 
will be because the disappointed “ bosses’’ and their 
retainers have no longer an interest in a party which rep- 
resents only political principles, not political spoils for the 
victors. The greatest danger to each of the two great 
political parties is from the spoilsmen in its own ranks. 
Such camp-followers do not add to the real strength of an 
army. ‘They weaken its moral strength more than enough 
to compensate for their addition to its numerical strength. 

All eyes are now turning toward the approaching Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago. In that Convention the 
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same battle will be repeated between the moral sentiment 
and the machine. Mr. Cleveland represents two political 
principles—a tariff for revenue chiefly, if not solely, and 
honest money. Mr. Hill represents the machine. There 
are already unmistakable indications that the Democratic 
machine expects to repeat at Chicago the tactics of the 
Republican machinists at Minneapolis. A bitter. strife will 
be provoked ; the Convention will be warned that if Mr. 
Cleveland is nominated he will be “ cut ” by his own party; 
a third candidate will be introduced, and the time-servers 
and placehunters, enforced by the doubtful and the 
timid, will be asked to unite upon him, If the Hill faction 
triumphs at Chicago, the duty of Independents will be plain. 
The first duty of the hour is to destroy the “ machine.” 
If the Hill faction is defeated at Chicago, as Quay, Platt 
& Co. were defeated at Minneapolis, the resultant cam- 
paign will be one of real political principle: on the one 
side revenue reform, on the other high tariff with Ameri- 
can reciprocity; on one side Federal protection to the 
negro voter in the South, on the other side patient wait- 
ing for the results of time and education; and on both 
sides Presidential candidates pledged to a currency with a 
coin value, and every dollar, whether of gold, silver, or 
paper, equal to every other dollar, and to its equivalent in 
the currency of the world. 


* 


The New Civic Movement 


It must constantly be kept in mind that the new civic 
movement in New York is not a persecution of unfortu- 
nates and criminals, but a vigorous attack on police com- 
plicity with crime. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s: brave investigations have conclusively 
proved such complicity. 

A contributor who knows what he writes of, and in 
whose trustworthiness we have confidence, in another 
column describes a state of things which proves such com- 
plicity. 

One of the staff of The Christian Union saw, not many 
evenings since, a policeman in uniform drinking what was 
apparently whisky at the bar of the Windsor Hotel in this 
city. As the officer left the bar-room he said, with some- 
thing of a swagger, “It takes some sand to do this.” 
The barkeeper, when asked by a gentleman standing near 
if policemen often availed themselves of such privileges, 
facetiously replied: “ Oh, yes, it’s the regular thing. It 
will be deducted from the bill at the end of the month.” 
This was so evident a gibe at police blackmail that every- 
body laughed. The barkeeper told The Christian Union 
reporter that the officer in question was on duty, and that 
the hotel was on his beat. The Windsor Hotel is emi- 
nently respectable; it has no need for police protection, 
and no one supposes that it pays for it. But the incident 
is one of many indications of police complicity with vicious 
interests. 

A company of ladies some time ago opened a mission 
house in one of the poorer quarters of New York. Their 
work had not been in progress long when a police official 
—ignorantly mistaking the character of the house—called 
upon them to demand hush-money. What more startling 
proof can be asked of police complicity with crime than 
this occurrence, for the truth of which The Christian Union 
has unquestioned authority ? 

The New York “Sun” denounces Dr, Parkhurst and 
his associates for what it pleases to call their persecution 
of outcast and wretched women. These suffering women, 
says the “ Sun” with well-feigned philanthropy, should 
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be treated with sorrow and pity. If the sorrow and pity of 
the “Sun” and its kind were genuine, that newspaper 
would despise and denounce the uniformed official who 
adds the degradation of blackmail to the burdens of body 
and soul which these unhappy creatures bear. It would 
applaud and aid the honest citizens who are trying to 
put to shame and to punish the blackmailer. 

Neither summer pleasure, nor summer lassitude, nor 
summer leisure ought to be allowed for one moment to 
interfere with the good work which has been begun for 
the purifying of municipal government in New York and 
the other great cities of the country. 


Question and Answer 


May I ask a reprint of sentences from your admirable reply to A. R. 
Hall, of Tennessee, who asked for “ Specifications ” as to D. B. Hill? 
(Christian Union, May 28, p. 1022.) 

‘“* What is our objection to Senator Hill? This, namely, that he represents 
the worst elements in American society—though he would have no strength if 
some very good men did not also lend him their support and allow him to repre- 
sent them. Our objection is not to Mr. Hill, whom we understand to be per- 
sonally a most estimable man; it is to the elements he represents, the spirit 
which animates them, and the methods which he employs on their behalf ; it is, 
in other words, to Hillism—a phrase as nearly as possible synonymous with 
Burrism, Butlerism, and Quayism.”’ 

My perplexity, which I seek your aid in clearing up, is this: 

1. Are “the worst elements in American society” to be disfran- 
chised? Are they to go unrepresented ? 

2. If these “worst elements” happen to make up a majority of 
qualified voters, what shall righteous people do? 

3. Will you kindly name for me any successful organizer or political 
leader whom I can commend to my young men as a leader unim- 
peached and unimpeachable ? 

I am nota Socrates, simulating perplexity that I may ask tough 
questions. I heartily agree with you that the political career of my 
friend Senator Hill shows him to be an ambitious, adroit, audacious 
organizer. He plays to win. 

“ He relies on the machine, not on moral sentiment; he is a politi- 
cian, not a statesman,” you say, and I agree. How can a man get a 
chance to serve as a statesman until he first succeeds as a politician? 
How can a politician win office and opportunity in this State, New 
York, who relies on “moral sentiment,” irritates “ the worst element,” 
and refuses to buy votes? Attempting neither defense nor extenta- 
tion of Governor-Senator Hill’s career, I see not how democratic insti- 
tutions, based on universal suffrage, can yield other results than what 
you and I are this day deploring. 

THos. K. BEECHER. 

Elmira, N. Y. 


1. No! The worst elements in American society are 
not to go unrepresented. We would not disfranchise the 
liquor-dealers and gamblers if we could. We want the 
worst elements in American society to show themselves. 
We want to know their strength. An open foe is better 
than a secret one. But we do not propose to accept their 
leader as our leader, or to make their chosen represent- 
ative our representative, or ally ourselves with them and 
so add to their strength. 

2. The worst elements do not make up a majority. Mr. 
Hill would never have been elected Governor a second 
time, nor Mr. Butler in Massachusetts a first time, if good 
men had not helped bad men toelect them. Even Tammany 
never could carry New York City against the combined 
votes of all good and honest citizens. The worst elements 
never do more than hold a balance of power. But if 
they ever should happen to do so, the righteous should 
do what they have done in Louisiana—agitate! agitate ! 
agitate ! till they put the worst elements in the minority. 
A courageous minority, with public conscience on its side, 
can always make itself a majority. 

3. Charles Sumner. Abraham Lincoln. President 
Harrison, Ex-President Cleveland. Seth Low. Governor 
Russell. Possibly all of our readers may not think that all 
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of these men fully come up to your ideal. Possibly they 
do not. But, with different degrees of success, they have 
all succeeded as organizers or political leaders; and, as 
compared with such men as Hill in New York and Quay 
in Pennsylvania, their characters and methods have been 
unimpeachable and worthy models to follow. 

If a young man wants to go into politics to gratify his 
personal ambition, let him ally himself with some 
“machine” and use “moral sentiment” as a bait to 
catch votes with. But if he wants to go into politics in 
order to incorporate moral ideas in political action—mu- 
nicipal, State, or National—let him stand for those moral 
principles everywhere and always, and in time a constitu- 
ency will find him; for America has constituencies who 
want just such men to represent them. | 

There is in Brooklyn a Young Men’s Democratic Club 
and a Young Men's Republican Club. At the head of 
each is a man “ unimpeached and unimpeachable,” whose 
leadership is doing not a little to purify politics in that 
city. What they are doing in that ring-governed city 
young men of character and power can do anywhere, if 
they have the courage of their convictions and the patience 
which both works and waits. But there is no place in 
American politics for a balky Christian or a half-hearted 


one. 


Tenement-House Life 


The overcrowding of the tenement-houses, discussed in 
an article in another column, has been condemned vigor- 
ously because it is a prolific source of disease and crime; 
but that this overcrowding is recognized by those who 
suffer from it as a direct cause of personal unhappiness 
and a source of strained and unnatural family relations 
will be a revelation to many. 

Not long ago a party of friends, all women, were out 
driving in a New York park. Some were from the tene- 
ment-houses, some were women living on independent in- 
comes, and some from the ranks of the better-paid wage- 
earners. In the course of the conversation one of the 
women exclaimed: “I wish we had more room !” 

‘So do I,” responded another of the most intelligent of 
them. “I tel] my husband that when I die I don’t want 
to be buried in the same cemetery with him.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then a third, 
with a good deal of feeling, said: “I don’t feel that 
way. I want to be buried where he is.” 

“ Yes, you may ; but I’m tired of having my feet stepped 
on, and having him sit on my best hat, because there isn’t 
more room.” 

The other women gave assent to this statement of the 
discomfort ; and one said, so sorrowfully as to affect all 
who heard her, “I know we should love each other more 
if we had more room.” 

Here were women above the average of their class, with 
all a woman’s instinct for love, and the courtesies to which 
love gives birth, seeing clearly that their environment was 
robbing them of something ; they were rebelling, not against 
plain food and plainer clothes, but against the impossibility 
of keeping active the emotions which enrich life. It was 
not the beauty of the homes they drove past which roused 
envy, but a thought of the room within them. 

Space meant room to love. 


* 


A correspondent calls our attention to the fact that through an 
error in The Christian Union of May 24, the compact between 
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the General Assembly and the Union Theological Seminary was 
characterized as “the compact of 1850;” it should have been 


1870. 
The Spectator 


“ Just write ‘ He boarded’ on my tombstone, and those who 
pass may drop a tear,” said a world-weary young man; and the 
Spectator listened with heartfelt sympathy. He, too, has boarded 
at times. God decreed that mankind should be divided into 
families; but man was scarcely taught by his Creator when he 
first thought of amalgamating two or more families, drawn to- 
gether by no ties of blood, as one household. 

It would be interesting to learn who opened this Pandora box 
of woes, and first decided to “take a boarder.” The system 
must have had a beginning. 

Not long ago the Spectator was called to a boarding-house to 
see an acquaintance, and sat waiting impatiently in the hot 
parlor (why are they so often hot ?). As he was alone, he began 
to listen to the conversations carried on about him. This may 
not have been strictly honorable, but the atmosphere of many a 
boarding-house parlor deadens the moral sense. 

On one side of the room sat an old lady, laboriously keep- 
ing up the shuttlecock of conversation with a child visitor. 
The relationship between them was uncertain in the mind of the 
Spectator, and he found himself unduly interested in discovering 
it—another effect of the atmosphere. 

“ Is your mother right well ?” said the old lady. 

“ Yes, she’s right well.” 

“ How is Leonora?” 

“« She’s right well too.” 

“« How is your cousin Marie?” 

“« She’s well. Marie’s real pretty, I think.” 

“ Not as pretty as Leonora.” 

“ Marie goes to my school.” 

“ Where do you go to school ?” 

“I go to Miss B.’s.” 

“« Does Leonora go to school ?” 

“Yes; Leonora goes to my school.” 

That’s a nice dress you have on; did your mother make it?” 

““ No, mother didn’t make this. She tried the woman you 
told her of, to make it, but it all had to go back.” 

“ What ailed it ?” 

“ It was too long.” 

“ How long was it ?” 

“ Down to my boot-tops.” 

“ That was not too long, child.” 

“« Mother said it was too long for my age.” 

“ Humph !” 

Thus the weary conversation continued, after the manner of 
a French exercise. Those who know the boarding-house parlor 
will recognize the type. 


In a corner of the room, lolling on a sofa, sat a young man. 
Three girls surrounded him; one seated by his side, and the 
other two before him on chairs. There was no possibility of 
following this conversation. The girls leaned forward eagerly. 
All three of them talked to the man, and all together. They 
looked humiliatingly like three pullets fluttering over one kernel 
of corn. 

- In another corner sat two men, one telling a story in a smooth 
stream, and the other listening. 

“ That man suffered ag’ny, sir, ag’ny. Went to ev'ry doctor 
in the country; nobody did him any good. Went to dentist— 
and the dentist just looked at his jaw and said, says he, ‘ Ever 
had your wisdom tooth out?’ Just like that, he says, ‘ Ever had 
your wisdom tooth out?’ 

“If you believe me, sir, a soft tooth had grown in behind the 
other. The dentist had an instrument made to suit, and he cut 
open the man’s cheek, and caught a-hold the thing to pull it out. 
Instrument broke. Man had to sit there with his cheek open 


till they could make another. 
“Got well, though. Yes, sir, got well. Saw ev’ry doctor in 
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this country, and dentist just said,‘ Ever had your wisdom tooth 
out ?’ ” 

The whole story began over again. 

® 

That such inventions as the folding bed and the bookcase- 
bureau allow some grateful privacy in receiving friends is true, 
but how many of these friends have waited weary minutes below 
while the metamorphosis of making the bedroom into a parlor 
was going on above! The art of concealing. concealment has 
not yet been reached by the adjustable-furniture makers. A 
great musician who has lately visited our inventive country 
confided to a friend that he never entered a room here without 
glancing fearfully about him, and that he stood well in the 
middle of the floor lest the bookcase front should fly out and 
turn into a wash-stand; and as for a piano, he dreaded sitting 
before one, as, by inadvertently touching a spring, a bed might 
hit him in the head. 

But, in spite of these discouragements, all glory be to any 
schemes that evade the boarding-house parlor. The “flat” is 
another and most happy solution of this problem. The Specta- 
tor knows a family who, in a sudden change of fortune, were 
faced with the choice of a boarding-house or living in one room. 
They chose the room, and as it happened to be a very long 
one, they made a flat themselves, by partitioning the apartment 
into sections with a series of rods and curtains. There they live, 
sleep, eat, cook, and receive their friends pleasantly and privately. 
Above all, they are able to select their associates, which in the 
boarding-house life is almost impossible. If young married 
people of small means would be content to undertake something 
of this sort in place of the inevitable boarding-house, the new 
life would have a fairer show. 

Next to the painful spectacle of the boarding-house child, 
with every woman present taking a more or less active interest 
in her training, stands the boarding-house bride. Who has not 
seen and pitied her! The Spectator once heard a young wife 
expostulating with her musical husband, who was flying from the 
parlor as the piano opened for hymns on a rainy Sunday evening. 

“ Come back,” she said; “ it looks so unsociable.” 

“ I can’t stand it,” he answered. 

“Yes, you can, if you don’t sit and listen,” she urged. 
“Come and sing too, and then you won’t hear the others so 
much. I hate it as thoroughly as you do, but it looks so unso- 
ciable.” 

May a kind Providence protect young couples from a sense 
of duty to the doubtful sociability of a boarding-house parlor ! 


When one considers that every room is, after all, but four 
walls and a floor and ceiling, to begin with, the individuality 
which creeps in is marvelous. See a row of new houses built 
by the same builder after the same plan. Each parlor becomes 
totally unlike the other after the inhabitants have moved in and 
stamped their surroundings, though ever so slightly, with the 
seal of their personality. With the boarding house parlor this 
is not so. One is like the other as the peas inapod. Here 
and there one does see a sad little attempt at a personal atmos- 
phere on the part of the owner, but daws soon peck it away, 


and it becomes as the rest. 


The Spectator once saw a corner of a small boarding-house 
parlor that had preserved its individuality perfectly, but it was a 
curious sight, and might have been absurd had it been any less 
pathetic. The house was kept by a young married couple who 
had lost their only child when a baby, and the corner was dedi- 
cated to “Johnnie.” On a wooden table, covered with red 
plush, all palpably home-made, stood a gold easel, holding a 
black-edged memorial card and the child’s picture. A silver 
knife, fork, and spoon were fastened with tiny red ribbon bows 
to a plush-covered plaque, which was set on another easel. 
And yet another plaque and easel held a little iron hammer 
that had been the baby’s plaything. The rest of the room was 
the boarding-house parlor proper. 
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The National Republican Convention 


From a Special Correspondent 


= EN thousand men and women from 
Wt every part of the country pour cease- 
lessly into the mighty auditorium at 
Minneapolis ; high up under a gilded 
canopy the band played our National 
airs in a stirring fashion. The am- 
phitheater is stilled at last. A slen- 
der man steps silently to the front. 
In terse, set phrase he declares the 
Tenth National Republican Conven- 
tion in session. Solemnly a white- 
haired man stands in the presence of the Most High. A 
thousand start as one man to their feet in spontaneous 
recognition of the Divine Ruler. 

The prayer is over; then how the noisy current of the 
world sets in! 

It is a magnificent hall into which the people of this 
hospitable city invited the Republican hosts to tarry while 
they named a standard-bearer. The blue dome rises high 
above the delegate floor, supported by massive timbers held 
in place by ponderous pillars. The light within is strong 
but not searching. The decorations are all simple and 
yet effective—here a wheat-sheaf bound upon some mas- 
sive gilt-limned pillar, there a display of fringed cloth 
caught up in fine festoons by the flag of the Republic. 
Now the eye catches glimpses of a wide-spread eagle, look- 
ing Sparrow-small across the immense distances; now it 
falls restfully upon great pendent flags above whose folds 
a pictured eagle plumes for flight or war. The room Its 
nearly square. It has but one gallery running around all 
sides, amphitheater-like. There are seats for twelve thou- 
sand people. The acoustics are perfect. 

At either side of the Speaker sit the correspondents, 
nearly half a thousand of them, representatives of the 
great daily newspapers. They are busy with their work 
day and night; when not in the Convention hall, in the 
thronged rotundas of the hotels—a body of men repre- 
sentative of a great power, greater than the power of those 
who make the Convention’s candidates and the Conven- 
tion’s pronunciamentos. 

There were striking scenes during the fierce fight over 
credentials—a not infrequent episode of convention annals. 
Happily, the acrimony was largely shown behind the closed 
committee doors. When first the roll pf States was called 
there was vociferous applause, and as man by man was 
demanded from individual commonwealths by the throng, 
now and then some gave eloquent response or bowed their 
acknowledgment ofthe honors. The platform was disposed 
of with little debate. When Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, 
and Powell Clayton, of Arkansas, indulged in a passage at 
repartee over the oft-made charge that the Convention had 
in it office-holders in liberal numbers, the audience had a 
fine view of some clever forensic fencing. 

The third day of the Convention was spiritless and per- 
functory, but its evening session was interesting in the 
extreme. There were many notable speakers. The audi- 
ence-room at night was a splendid spectacle, filled as it 
was with its animated thousands, an immense, brilliant 
throng. 

It is doubtful if in the history of National Conventions 
in America a scene of such dramatic interest has been 
witnessed as that of the fourth and last day’s session, 
when the nominating speeches were being made. For one 
wild half-hour after the seconding speech for Mr. Blaine 
the audience was tossed about by an enthusiasm before 
which no barrier the Chairman might raise could stand. 
Far back of the Speaker’s platform a woman, her face 
fired with great excitement, led with a white parasol the 
throng that cheered the name of the ex-Secretary of State. 
So long as her arm’s strength could last she waved the signal 
for applause, and, whatever one might think of the taste of 


_ this performance, the spectacle of thousands upon thousands 


of people, their voices rising like the roar of a mighty sea, 


their hands swinging any and all things available—flags 
and snowy kerchicfs and canes and umbrellas and hats 
and balloting papers—such a spectacle was not to be 
looked upon with unmoved stare. Far from the topmost 
tiers of the great balcony cheer after cheer resounded; 
from the delegate floor those who were pledged to the 
idol of the hour vied with each other in the most extrava- 
gant demonstrations; and when at last the same woman 
who had waved the white parasol swung aloft the 
American flag, the vast auditorium owned but one 
ruler, and that one enthusiasm. Before the naming 
of Mr. Blaine, when the silver-crowned Colonel Rich- 
ard Thompson, of Indiana, who but the day before had 
been accorded the honors of the Convention in recog- 
nition of his eighty-third birthday, stood on the platform 
and in a speech of a half-dozen crisp sentences placed 
President Harrison in nomination, the enthusiasm rose to 
flood-tide ; when the name of Blaine was called, excitement 
overleaped all bounds, and rose with resistless force, sweep- 
ing for the moment all obstacles before. 

Chauncey M. Depew seconded the nomination of Mr. 
Harrison. He did it with his own characteristic eloquence. 
He received the homage of the delegate floor, of the 
galleries, of the press platform—all was his, won by one of 
the best speeches of his long and eloquent career. 

When the eloquent Depew had concluded his oration— 
for it was oration rather than speech—the applause for the 
man he had named was prolonged and prodigious. Sud- 
denly stalwart men came bearing in a great picture of the 
President ; it was moved .onward through the throng 
until it stood in full view at the Speaker’s hand. Still 
higher rose the applause, and when from across the great 
hall there came a blue, gilt-bespangled banner of some 
marching club bearing upon its obverse side the picture of 
the man from Maine, two waves of opposing enthusiasm 
met and engulfed each other, and for over a quarter of an 
hour the spectacular earlier events were re-enacted. 

Now and then throughout all this, the most dramatic 
session of the Convention, grotesquerie would have its 
way, and woe to the grandiloquent speaker who aired his 
fine phrases upon the nominating platform; he was the 
unhappiest of men before the jesters finished with him. 

When at last a ballot was reached, after preliminaries 
surcharged with electric excitement, the honored President 
of the Nation was once more greeted with acclaim. Fully 
twelve thousand people on this, as on other sessions, were 
present, 

There was about the streets and in the hotels all that 
marching of men, playing of bands, wild, half-mad ad- 
vocacy of candidates, intense argument, and unfailing 
American good-humor, together with the thousand and one 
elements and incidents, which mark every Convention occa- 
sion. 

The decorations of the city were quite elaborate ; among 
them a great arch of piled lumber, unheld by a single nail, 
spanning a double street; another arch of flour-barrels, 
and a great Dutch windmill, ingeniously made of flour- 
barrels, towering high in air, its giant arms, after the night- 
fall, aglow with electric lights. 

Minneapolis has made legions of new friends by her 
open-handed, generous, unstinted hospitality. 


In our country and in our times no man is worthy the 
honored name of statesman who does not include the 
highest practicable education of the people in all his plans 
of administration. He may have eloquence, he may have 
a knowledge of all history, diplomacy, jurisprudence ; and 
by these he might claim, in other countries, the elevated 
rank of a statesman: but unless he speaks, plans, labors, 
at all times and in all places, for the culture and edification 
of the whole people, he is not, he cannot be, an American 
statesman.— Horace Mann. 
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The ‘* Tenderloin” District 


By Sidney Deane 


What is known in New York as the “ Tenderloin Dis- 
trict” is the territory bounded by Fourteenth Street, 
Forty-second Street, Fourth and Seventh Avenues. It has 
often been asserted by well-informed New Yorkers that 
vice pays the police authorities for the privilege of exist- 
ing; and some years ago the name “tenderloin” was 
given to this section of the city to express the richness of 
its financial yield. 

In the “ Tenderloin ” district you can find a great deal 
that is good, for within its boundaries are well-kept hotels, 
famous churches, and the homes of reputable citizens ; but 
you can also find vice of every description, from the most 
refined and alluring type down to the lowest and most de- 
grading. It is the home of the fashionable gambling- 
saloons, pool-rooms, “all-night” drinking-saloons, and of 
every type of fallen woman. Stand on a corner some 
fine afternoon with some well-informed New Yorker who 


knows the district, and let him name the people as they 


pass. The list will be something like this: The “ policy 
king,” he who owns all the policy-shops in town ; the pro- 
prietor of a faro bank; famous “bunco” men, confidence 
operators, ‘‘ green goods” men, and professional gamblers ; 
handsomely dressed women, the mistresses of the prosper- 
ous fast men who “ play the races,”’ or who are interested 
in some questionable money-making venture ; actresses of 
the lower type, the chosen companions of men about town, 
etc. All these people you will see, and their names and voca- 
tions will be told you, in the famous “ Tenderloin ”’ district. 
Notwithstanding what people call the “ Parkhurst crusade,” 
every form of forbidden revelry can still be found here. The 
district has always been famous for containing a great num- 
ber of houses of illrepute. On Sixth Avenue and Broadway 
there are restaurants (really drinking resorts) the principal 
patronage of which comes from dissolute men and women 
after twelve o’clock at night. The lowest saloons or “ dives” 
are represented by a place in Twenty-ninth Street, and 
another on upper Broadway, where whites and blacks con- 
gregate, drinking, dancing, and singing. Four policy-shops 
and half a dozen gambling saloons are said still to be open 
and doing a thriving business, and there are several pool- 
rooms where bets can be made on the races. The irony 
of fate is illustrated by the fact that one gambling-saloon 
has been temporarily transferred to a Broadway hotel, occu- 
pying an apartment that was once the headquarters of a 
well-known Municipal Reform Society. 

It is sometimes asked in regard to the houses of ill 
repute, “ Why do not the reformers find out the owners of 
the property and prosecute them?’ This is easier said 
than done. If they go to the Tax Office they find only the 
name of some man who pays the taxes; his name is not 
in the directory. If you should find some one who had 
something to do with the property, he would tell you that 
it had been sold, and in some way put you off the track. 
The system at the Register’s Office is such that inquiry 
there is found to be useless. 

How much does vice pay to officials for the privilege of 
breaking the laws? A certain person, well informed in such 
matters, informs me that the tax for a flat occupied by women 
of ill repute (such places are quite plentiful in certain neigh- 
hoods of the “ Tenderloin District”) is $10 a month. A 
house wholly occupied for such a purpose pays from $50 
to $200 a month; a faro bank, $300 to $500 a month; a 
pool-room, $200 a month. 

How is the money collected? Those who know assert 
that the money is taken by a ward detective who is called 
the “collector,” and who makes his calls at the various 
resorts with as much regularity as the agent for the gas 
company. 

But he is not so foolish as to receive the money direct. 
The cash is laid on a table or achair; the proprietor, or the 
proprietress, leaves the room for a few moments, and the 
money, of course, finds its way to the collector’s pocket. 

From several points of view the “ Tenderloin District,” 
in its way, is unique. While bearing in mind that it is the 


home of many respectable persons, it is not beyond the 
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bounds of truth to call this region the chosen domain of 
the dissolute. We must remember that the district itself 
covers a considerable territory, and that the neighborhood 
which has an unenviable reputation is comparatively small. 
It has been said by worldly-wise people that between Four- 
teenth and Thirty fourth Streets and Seventh and Fourth 
Avenues more “life,” as it is commonly called, can be seen 
than in any other similarly sized locality in the world. 
Without stopping to inquire whether or not this statement 
is true, it is certain that a vast number of people who are 
in search of dissipation visit this section of the metropolis, 
and that consequently a great many persons live there who 
cater to the wants of such visitors. But a few years ago 
the condition of affairs in this district was worse. At that 
time there were a dozen concert-rooms, or rather a low 
class of “free and easys,” on Sixth Avenue, where cheap 
music, vocal and instrumental, enlivened the conversation 
of the male and female visitors. These places have been 
closed ; nevertheless the temptations which they offered, 
especially to young men, are still to be found in the dis- 
trict, in a more refined and possibly a more dangerous form. 

In the heart of the district there is a certain widely 
advertised concert-room which, in the course of a year, 
harbors as large and varied an amount of human depravity 
as can be found outside the walls of a penal institution. 
A novice in the study of human nature could easily divine 
the character of the men and women who congregate at 
this resort. There are concerts held every evening, in- 
cluding Sunday, and at matinées three or four times a week. 
These performances attract not so much by their music as 
by the fact that the visitor can sit at a table and, with a 
female companion, indulge in drink. This resort contains 
galleries which are partitioned off by screens for the benefit 
of people who wish to see without being seen. In the 
basement of an adjacent building, owned by the same pro- 
prietors, men and women meet after the performances to 
continue their dissipations, while a “ wine-room ” is reserved 
for the “ high-toned”” men who wish to meet the actresses 
of the place and indulge in a more expensive revelry. 

Out in the street, late at night, the fallen woman pur- 
sues her wretched vocation. Still later, one will be 
surptised at the vast amount of drinking by men and 
women in what seem to be regular restaurants. This is 
the “all-night crowd ;” women who have a keen love for 
driak, their companions men whom they look upon as their 
“ protectors.” Such men belong ordinarily to the danger- 
ous class of the community, and are often ex-convicts. 

Nearly every one drinks beer, and vast quantities of it, 
in order to produce the intoxicating or rather soddening 
effect which comes from much indulgence in that beverage. 
Beer in the saloon, beer in the restaurant later on, beer in 
the all-night “ dive,” or in some far-removed back room of 
the bar-room, the front door of which is closed. It is the 
thirst of Tantalus, only with this difference, that, instead of 
a penance, it seems to be considered a blessing; there is 
happiness in the thought not only that it can be gratified, 
but even in the thought that it exists. 

A stroll through the “ Tenderloin District” impresses 
one with the idea that, at night at least, it is the favorite 
resort of the reckless and the dissipated. The dissolute 
residents come and go. Whether men or women, the dif- 
ferent groups are of a similar type; they resemble each 
other so much in appearance that one batch might be taken 
for another. Looking upon themselves as the footballs of 
fortune, they roll along the highway of life, content if they 
can find excitement by night and sleep by day. All of a 
sudden these women fade; then they drink deeper; then 
they are missed from their favorite haunts, but no one 
seems to know what has become of them. No one cares, 

Perhaps the spirit of life in the “ Tenderloin District” 
is best reflected in a motto emblazoned over a ball-room 
stage a few weeks since. The ball was a “ select” affair ; 
#. ¢., the party consisted of the best grade of abandoned 
women and the gayest men about town who affect this 
kind of life. The leader of the orgies—which lasted till 
daylight—an actor and a pronounced atheist, is said to have 
furnished the motto. It was this: 

DON T THINK! 
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The Boys’ Brigade of London 


By the Rev. James MacArthur 


At the first public gathering in London of the Boys’ 
Brigade, held on May 18, in Exeter Hall, there were 
some notable things said which are worth repeating. Dr. 
Donald Macleod, in an address on “ The Raw Material of 
the Boys’ Brigade and the Moral Value of Drill and 
Discipline as Applied to the Company,” claimed that drill 
taught tidiness, punctuality, courtesy, obedience to orders, 
and gave the boys self-respect and esprit de corps, and 
denounced as “great fools” those who feared that the 
movement would give the boys a thirst for war. The Rev. 
R. F. Horton spoke on “ The Brigade in Relation to Citi- 
zenship,” and, referring to St. Paul’s use of military terms, 
he said: “It only shows, what is really instructive to us 
all, that the soldier’s calling and the soldier’s spirit is one 
of the best sides of human nature, and when it can be res- 
cued from the degrading art of butchery, and turned to the 
nobler art of industry, or the equally noble art of educa- 
tion, we may hope that all these elements of military move- 
ments will realize their ultimate perfection.” 

The speaker of the meeting, of course, was Professor 
Drummond, whose genial presence and generous words of 
recognition have always been at the service of the Boys’ 
Brigade since its start, the spot where it was founded being 
“within rifle-shot of where he lives.” He brought out the 
finishing influence of the organization on “the whole boy ” 
in a humorous way: “I remember, being asked, a couple 
of years after one company was formed, to give away the 
prizes to the boys, and when the first boy was brought for- 
ward to receive his medal, I could scarcely find a place on 
his coat where the cloth was solid enough to bear the pin 
with which to attach the medal. His coat was one mass 
of patches, and half a dozen of the boys in that small com- 
pany were in the same condition. I gave away the prizes 
to that same company the other night, and the entire ap- 
pearance of the boys was changed. And that is simply a 
symbol of the interior change that has taken place in those 
boys to my knowledge during the same period. When 
they started, their characters were in shreds and patches, 
but now they are, so far asa boy can be, clothed with 
purity and honor and truth and righteousness.” 

Professor Drummond’s speech was chiefly an appeal to 
young men to engage in this work. ‘I believe,” he said, 
“that the Boys’ Brigade would have been worth starting 
were it only for the sake of the young men who act as its 
officers.” He pleaded for the need and fitness of young 
men to lead and head the companies of the Boys’ Brigade. 
“The unemployed educated young men, the flower of 
Christian manhood of our country, are at this present hour 
in search of some wholesome and sane and thoroughgoing 
piece of Christian work, and they fail to find that in the 
ordinary activities of evangelical Christianity.” 


O-W uta-san 


In Two Parts—I. 
By Sara Jeannette Duncan 


I met O-Wuta-san at the Fair of the Chrysanthemums in 
Tokyo, Japan, a year ago this past November, quite unex- 
pectedly. 

Did you ever have a dream with a climax—a dream that 

.did not vanish nebulously away into midnight, leaving only 
a confused memory, but resolved itself into some dainty, 
fantastic fact of the dream-world that stayed and would not 
be forgotten? O-Wuta-san was the climax of the real 
dream that I remember as the Fair of the Chrysanthe- 
mums, with the background of that sunny November day 
in Tokyo. Tokyo is the only city in the world, you must 
understand, where one can dream real dreams. 

It was this way. I was standing in the very middle of 
the Fair of the Chrysanthemums, looking in deep amaze- 
ment at three marvels, about twice life-size, which seemed 
to be made entirely of those flowers, except their hands 
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and faces, which were of wax. One, I remember, was a 
frightfully violent person, brandishing two swords ; another 
was a lady on her knees before him, evidently expecting 
instant decapitation ; and the third was a goddess of placid 
countenance, who had just arrived to interfere. Mr. Mat- 
suo Ito, recently come home from New York, where he 
had been finishing his education, was explaining that the 
two-sworded person belonged to the Samurai, a class of 
military officers now abolished ; that the lady was a gezsha, 
or professional dancer, who had displeased the Samurai 
officer ; that the goddess—but I am sure I don’t remem- 
ber what he said about the goddess, for just at that mo- 
ment O-Wuta-san came and stood before a great green cave 
where a chrysanthemum fox was bowing to a chrysanthe- 
mum monkey, and a tall chrysanthemum stork was stand- 
ing on one leg on the back of a broad chrysanthemum tur- 
tle, and made a musical little clatter which meant laughter, 
at the sight. And Mr. Matsuo Ito paused in his carefully 
worded explanation of the conduct of the geisha and the 
goddess, and said, smiling, “ That young Japanese lady is 
my sister.” Whereupon we all forgot our lesson in the 
mythology of ancient Nippon, and stared so hard at the 
quaint little creature that she pulled the sleeve of the 
wrinkled old dame who was with her, and the two toddled 
away down a wandering miniature highway and across a 
bridge that spanned a lordly stream at least two feet wide, 
and almost hid behinda Shinto shrine on the outskirts of 
a forest. They couldn’t take refuge in the forest, because 
none of the trees, though fully grown, were more than 
three feet high, and I should say that O-Wuta-san was at 
least four feet eight. But the shrine was very nearly big 
enough to conceal them. 

Now, it had been easy enough to meet Mr. Matsuo Ito 
in Tokyo. He belonged to the large class of young Jap- 
anese gentlemen who are anxious above all things to model 
their lives and their surroundings after modern ideas of 
progress ; and as they have discovered modern ideas of 
progress to be chiefly foreign, they are naturally glad to 
know foreigners. Mr. Matsuo Ito wore English clothes, 
spoke the English language, had read articles in the 
“ Times,” aspired to the reform of his country’s govern- 
ment, and, I have no doubt, could use a knife and fork, 
when occasion required it, with all propriety. He knewa 
good deal, too, about the deference shown to ladies by 
Europeans and Americans, and this, added to the perfect 
politeness which was his Japanese inheritance, made Mr. 
Matsuo Ito a very charming person indeed to talk to. 
But it was far more difficult to know the daughters of 
the land, who did not call upon foreigners or attend balls. 
Up to this time we had met only a few young married 
ladies, wives of Government officials, who had adopted 
European ways and mingled in the European society of 
the capital. And so, when the others were not looking 
or listening, I begged Mr. Matsuo Ito to introduce me to 
his sister. 

He hesitated. 
few,” he said. 

I said I was sure that Miss Ito’s English would be more 
than equal to the emergency. 

“But my sister is not very many advanced at all. She 
does not yet wear the heel-boots, or the tall bonnet, or 
the—or the farthingale,” confessed Mr. Ito, suddenly 
coming to the end of his knowledge of feminine technical- 
ities. ‘‘She is still native lady.” And I had to assure 
him that his sister was far more charming on that account, 
and to invent the strongest expressions of admiration for 
the costume of the Japanese ladies before I could persuade 
Mr. Matsuo Ito to take me quietly along the highway and 
across the bridge and behind the Shinto shrine, and there 
introduce me to Miss Wuta Ito and her chaperon. 

“Q-Wuta-san,” he said, and the rest was Japanese. Then 
the little figure before me solemnly placed its two plump 
hands on its two plump knees, and began to bow. The bows 
were wonderful epitomes of humility, politeness, and grace. 
They were very low; once or twice O-Wuta-san’s shining 
black hair nearly touched the ground in her salutation. 
And every time she bowed she drew her breath in between 
her teeth with a hissing sound—Pierre Loti calls it a 
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siffiement—which is etiquette in Japan as a sign of respect. 
The wrinkled old lady beside her was bowing too, but 
although she was a married aunt of O-Wuta-san’s, and 
entitled to much more consideration, she had blackened 
teeth, and was generally unprepossessing, and I am afraid 
I failed in the proper division of my attention. 

What was there so deliciously funny in this artistic little 
conception of another world, as she stood there bowing and 
bowing among the wonders of the Fair of the Chrysanthe- 
mums, that made her a revelation—a sensation? I despair 
of telling you. But you must imagine a diminutive three- 
cornered face, all artlessly made white and pink without a 
thought of concealment, and adorned with a tiny dab of 
gold beneath its full under lip. And you must put a pair 
of sweet though slanting black eyes in it, which seem to 
have been pushed out of their proper horizontal by con- 
tinuous laughter, and a straight little nose, which is the 
flouriest feature of all. If you look at the back of her 
neck, which O-Wuta-san always forgets when she makes 
her toilet, you will see that the rightful color of her skin is 
a delicate pale brown, but O-Wuta-san and all her female 
relations admire the foreign complexion. There is nothing 
that I can compare her hair to, unless it be the head- 
dresses of those very old-fashioned china dolls, so glossy 
and black it was, marvelously arranged in solid-looking 
wide black puffs at the side and patterns at the back, with 
a pink paper rose in it, and a string of red beads and an 
array of hairpins that stood out in every direction. One 
of the hairpins was an ivory peacock, another a tortoise- 
shell fan, and every hairpin had a distinct private individu- 
ality. I think O-Wuta-san wasin her very best for the Fair 
ofthe Chrysanthemums. It was a robe of the most delicate 
blue, embroidered in gold and silver cherry-blossoms, that 
crossed on her chest and lapped over below the waist, but 
had not anywhere upon it a button, a hook, or a pin. 
O-Wuta-san would call it a mono. It had long, wide sleeves 
that swept the ground as she bowed, and it was wrapped 
very tightly around her ankles. Inside, to guess from the 
folds on her chest, there seemed to be three or four other 
kimonos, gray and scarlet and white. Round her short 
waist went a wide embroidered sash called an od, and 
this was arranged in a sort of fat cushion at the back. She 
had white cotton socks on her shapely little feet, that 
were cut and sewn to fit, and hooked up at the back, with 
a separate pocket for her first toe; and to keep her out of 
the mud she wore high black lacquered sandals called geéa, 
which lifted her quite three inches into the air, and were 
held on by two straps crossing her foot from a point be- 
tween the first toe and the others. These were the details 
of O-Wuta-san’s appearance, so far as they can be cata- 
logued, but the charm of it escapes catalogue; neither 
can you find on any Owari bow! or Satsuma vase a maiden 
who will reproduce it. It was partly this dainty grofes- 
querie of attire, and partly the sweet, shy bravery of her 
quaint little manners, partly her bow and partly her toddle, 
and more than anything, perhaps, the consciousness of an 
incalculable difference, but I am bound to record that I 
fell hopelessly in love with O-Wuta-san forthwith, and, al- 
though it is three good years ago, I see not the slightest 
prospect of recovery. 

Naturally, I blundered compliments to her. People 
always do to a Japanese maiden, who seems at first sight 
something between a very amusing child and a very pretty 
and ingenious toy, to be watched and listened to, and 
caressed and laughed at, but never under any circumstances 
to be taken seriously. But my compliments, as translated 
by Mr. Matsuo Ito, must have been extremely stupid ones, 
for O-Wuta-san, while she bowed and smiled with all 
sorts of birdlike, deprecating movements of her head, put 
her hand to her lips once or twice very quickly, and I 
think she laughed behind it. She said something to me 
in Japanese, which her brother translated, “ Where are you 
going?” “ That,” said he, “is a Japanese politeness.” 
He told her that I was going by and by to America, and 
that I was sorry I did not understand Japanese; where- 
upon she pondered a little, and finally said, very modestly, 
“In America houses are torr, is it not?” She meant “ tall,” 
but the Japanese tongue is difficult to acquaint with the 
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letter 1. After this we got on rather better. I told her 
about the tall houses, and she told me what her name 
meant—Wuta, “song.” She told me, too, that she had three 
sisters—O-Fugi-san, “ Miss Wistaria Blossom ;” O-Mitsu- 
san, “ Miss Honey;” and O-Haru-san, “ Miss Spring ;” 
and that none of them—with some pride—was as tall as 
she. As we talked, Mr. Matsuo told me that his father 
intended to give O-Wuta-san a thorough foreign education, 
and that it was to begin next week. I begged boldly to 
be allowed to come and see her in the interval, whereupon 
O-Wuta san and the old lady began to bow again with such 
grateful appreciation of my politeness that I felt constrained 
to bow likewise, at the deep peril of my dignity and my 
equilibrium. 

By this time the little red lanterns had begun to glow 
among the shadows of the twisted pine-trees, and to dance 
along the road at the handles of the jimrikishas, and I 
rode away from the Fair of the Chrysanthemums into the 
evening witchery of a city lighted by a myriad paper 
globes, and found out about O-Wuta-san as she was before 
she received a thorough foreign education. I wanted very 
much to know to what extent the foreign education would 
change her life for her. 

I learned that O-Wuta-san, from babyhood, had been 
brought up in an atmosphere of philosophy and content. 
When her brother Matsuo-san was born, all the friends fof 
the family sent the finest fish that could be bought to his 
father in token of congratulation. O-Wuta-san brought no 
fish, being only a daughter, but she brought a great deal 
of love and interest, which, after all, were more important. 
She took her first look at life over her nurse’s shoulder, 
tucked inside the back of the nurse’s 4imono. If she 
objected to it and cried, she was reasoned with and cooed 
over, but neither kissed nor slapped; and to-day O-Wuta- 
san would understand one demonstration as little as the 
other. Perhaps in consequence of this she cried very sel- 
dom, and gradually absorbed the idea that the ills of life 
might just as well be borne smilingly, which is a funda- 
mental idea in Japan. 


A Funeral in Chinatown 
By J. L. Harbour 


All Chinatown was in a blaze of glory one bright No- 
vember day. Women flitted from house to house in holi- 
day attire, their heads resplendent with gaudy wax and 
paper flowers, their fingers loaded with cheap and glitter- 
ing rings, their hair dressed in a manner wonderful to 
behold. 

The men had their dangling queues dressed with unusual 
care and braided up with bright green and yellow cord. 

The one forlorn little child (for there was but one in 
Denver when this took place) had on his gayest garments 
—a gown-like frock of dark-blue cloth, with trimmings of 
green and scarlet silk ; wide, short trousers of bright yel- 
low silk; a jaunty little scarlet velvet cap with a golden 
tassel; Chinese shoes and sky blue stockings. His dark, 
almond-shaped eyes twinkled with delight—heartless boy. 
that he was, for he had been arrayed in all this splendor 
to do honor to a dead brother Chinaman who lay in gaudy 
state in this gay and festive Chinatown. 

Shabby, squalid, vile old Chinatown! It was the foul- 
est, filthiest, most cheerless spot in all Denver. 

Whin Ping Qurck had contracted typhoid fever, and 
died in spite of the efforts of a Chinese doctor to keep him 
alive. His friends determined to show the “ Melican” 
men that they knew how to pay tribute to the dead. 

Whin Ping Qurck lay in state for several days amid 
burning candles and incense in a dingy little room in 
Chinatown. 

Preparations for the funeral were of an elaborate kind, 
and when the procession appeared on the street all Denver 
beheld it with surprise. 

First came a band, and following it a procession of 
about fifty Chinamen marching in pairs. Around their 
hats were broad strips of white cloth reaching to their heels. 
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Occasionally one was seen with a red instead of a white 
cloth. An outer garment of blue cotton cloth, made very 
much like a shirt, was worn over the wide pantaloons. 
Their hats were such as Americans wear. Ten banners 
were borne aloft by as many Chinamen. The inscriptions 
on the banners were quite beyond the comprehension of 
the average American. The banners were round, square, 
and three-cornered in shape. Following the procession on 
foot came carriages containing ladies and musicians, The 
ladies waved their fans languidly and chatted gayly, while 
some laughed aloud as if enjoying the whole affair. 

The Chinese musicians made the most dismal noise with 
a big drum suspended from a bar of the carriage, two 
cymbals, and a horn, the performers pounding and blow- 
ing away most vigorously, without the least regard to time 
or tune. The effect can be imagined. Behind the car- 
riages were omnibuses and other vehicles filled with 
Chinamen. Last of all came a wagon containing a roast 
pig, rice, cakes, pies, sugar, fruit, nuts, and other good 
things prepared for poor Whin Ping Qurck. A burning 
candle and some sacred fire were placed in the center of 
these delicacies. In turning a corner the sacred fire was 
upset, and some loose papers covering some of the good 
things were ignited, creating great excitement among the 
Chinamen and infinite amusement for the spectators. The 
fire was soon extinguished, and the procession moved on 
to the tune of something that sounded very much like the 
Mulligan Guards.” 

Upon the hearse, beside the driver, sat a solemn-look- 
ing Chinaman scattering abroad little scraps of paper 
bearing Chinese characters. These were to mislead the 
evil spirits supposed to be following Whin Ping Qurck, 
Fictitious directions were printed on the slips of paper. 

On arriving at the grave a fire was built and the offerings 

to the dead were produced. Little sticks of punk and 
candles were lighted and stuck in boxes of sand. The 
strips of white and red cloth and other trappings of grief 
were then taken off and burned with pieces of colored 
paper cut into singular shapes. All this was for the pur- 
pose of driving away any evil spirit that might be watching 
for an opportunity to do harm to Whin Ping Qurck. 
_ The roast pig and other eatables had been taken from 
the wagon and placed on a table. As each Chinaman 
cast his mourning symbol on the fire, he approached the 
head of the grave and made a low obeisance, with his 
hands stretched out before him. Then he would approach 
the table, and take from a dish a lump of brown sugar, and 
eat it with a very solemn visage. 

After all this the coffin was lowered into the grave. 
Then all the banners were planted around the edge of the 
grave, and the dirt was shoveled in by friends of the de- 
ceased. The banners were left standing around the 
grave, and will remain there until the wind whips them to 
shreds. The roast pig and all other eatables were placed 
in the wagon and taken back to Chinatown, where they 
were probably eaten by the mourners. 


-Tenement-House Life 


The Tenant’s Responsibilities 
By Lillian W. Betts 


One of the most valuable pamphlets that has been issued 
by the Census Office is Bulletin No. 19, relating to the 
number of dwellings in the various cities in the United 
States, the number of families to a dwelling, and the per- 
sons to a family. In connection with this are given 
Statistics concerning death, disease, and crime. New York 
leads the list both in crime and death-rate. Four and 
ninety-two hundredths per cent. of the population of New 
York have been arrzsted during the last year; the death- 
rate has been twenty eight and six-tenths per cent. 

Of course this bulletin will not make clear to the unini- 
tiated the overcrowding in our tenement-house regions, 
unless they take into consideration the fact that a little 
over forty-two per cent. of all dwellings in New York are 
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occupied by more than three families. A great deal has 
been said and written about the immoral and unhygienic 
conditions surrounding family life in tenement-houses. 
One fact should be kept in mind continually, and that is 
that there are thousands of families who live in tenement- 
houses through choice, not from necessity. In one of the 
most overcrowded and lowest tenement-houses in Mulberry 
Street, in three rooms, two of them dark, lives an Italian 
family. The father owns that tenement-house and the one 
next door, each four stories in height, double tenements, 
with four families on a floor. The conditions, moral and 
hygienic, surrounding this family are no better than those 
surrounding the owner’s tenants. No persuasion would 
move this man to change the conditions surrounding his 
family. 

‘The outlet for the generous impulses of men of wealth 
has been for a long time, has been in fact for all time, the 
poor. There has been no change in the sentiment which 
moved to generosity, but there have been very great 
changes in the objects of that generosity—in their condi- 
tion, financially, morally, and socially. In the New 
England village of long ago charity was the personal 
exchange between the rich and the poor neighbor. The 
rich man or woman gave with a full knowledge of the 
family they wished to benefit, its virtues and its vices. The 
villages grew to towns, and the towns to cities, and this 
neighborly exchange became most dangerous, because of 
the laxity on the part of both, and the temptation which 
this laxity put on idleness and shiftlessness. Common 
sense and a sense of moral responsibility developed 
bureaus for the medium of investigation and exchange, 
and the two ends of society became strangers to each 
other. All that the rich man knew of his beneficiaries was 
the knowledge he gained through the annual reports pub- 
lished by his medium, These mediums have resulted in 
untold good, but no system or machine can take the place 
of ‘personal intercourse, personal knowledge. The bureau 
for the administration of charity, being human, had and 
has its imperfections. Evils which it had not the power 
to combat have grown. Before we had realized it the tene- 
ment-house had become a source of disease and immorality 
as well as a source of income, which last preserves it from 
destruction. Boards of health cannot suppress the giant, 
whose life is necessary to the maintenance of social ele- 
gance. There is no question that the Board of Health 
seeks to grapple with the evils, but certainly in New York 
it is greatly hampered by politics, by lack of means, and— 
mortifying it is to say—by lack of knowledge. As long as 
tenement-house property can be made to pay ten or twelve 
per cent. on an investment, it will be a menace to civiliza- 
tion. Here and there private charity, which fortunately 
has in almost every case proved a profitable investment, 
has erected improved tenement-houses in which respect- 
able workingmen and their families are housed with a 
humane environment, with the possibility of chiidren grow- 
ing up under decent conditions. 

When the tenement-house people are written about, the 
great mistake has been classing them always as though all 
represented the same social conditions, the same social 
environment, the same criminal or pauper tendency; and 
this misapprehension of facts has led to an untold waste 
in money, in thought, and in energy. Hundreds of fami- 
lies live under conditions that are not morally or sanitari- 
ally healthful, and they live in this way, not because they 
cannot afford to pay more rent, but because of their dense 
ignorance and insensibility. Space, air, light, privacy, are 
unknown to them. To elevate these people, to change 
their condition, desire for these blessings must be created. 
Tenement-house people will rise above their present con- 
ditions when they value these things more than they do 
clothes or pleasures or bank accounts. As I have already 
said, hundreds of families in the tenement-house districts 
in all large cities are living under unhealthful conditions 
because they choose to do so. 

There come to mind at this moment a man and his wife 
and two daughters, occupying four rooms up three flights 
of stairs, in a locality where ashes and garbage are thrown 
into the street, where trucks and dead cats ornament the 
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gutters, where every third building contains a liquor- 
saloon, one being on one side of the front door leading to 
their own home. Seeing this mother and her two daugh- 
ters on the street, one would infer from their dress and 
manners, especially those of the daughters, that they lived 
under conditions that would indicate an income of three 
thousand dollars a year—that is, if everything in their lives 
were up to the standard of their clothes. In cold fact, 
this family of four and a boarder—a young girl—live in a 
suite of apartments consisting of a kitchen, two dark bed- 
rooms, and what is called a parlor, in a five-story tenement- 
house, each floor occupied by three or four families. The 
only things necessary to them, and the things to which all 
else is sacrificed, are clothes, and the idea of having fewer 
clothes and less expensive ones in order to live under dif- 
ferent conditions would seem to them the height of folly. 
Epidemics have again and again broken out on the street 
in which these people live. The Health Board spends 
more time in visiting the vegetable and butcher shops on 
this street than in visiting those on any other street in the 
city, and more fish, vegetables, and meat have been con- 
demned in the shops on this street than on any other street 
in the city of New York. Yet this does not change their 
standards, and they are content and satisfied. Now, it is 
quite safe to say that this family fairly represents twenty 
per cent. of the population classed as “ tenement-house 
poor.” To these people rent is an extravagance, and 
boarders may be taken, for the sake of reducing rent, 
when the rooms occupied by the family are so few that 
they do not afford privacy to the several members. 

Another family have the second floor in one of the better 
class of tenements over near the East River. There 
are six rooms ; two hall bedrooms, and two dark bedrooms 
between the front and the back room. The front room is 
the so-called parlor, and the back room isthe kitchen. The 
father of this family has not lost a day’s work in nine 
years ; his wages are $3.50 a day. The rent for the six 
rooms on this floor is $20, but the two outside hall bed- 
rooms are rented at $5 a month, which brings the family 
rent down to $10 amonth, and there are seven in the family 
—a father, mother, and five children. The eldest girl is a 
slight, pale, delicate-looking child of about thirteen years. 
Within the last month she has begun working. She goes 
to work at eight o’clock in the morning, and works until 
five, and earns $1.25 a week. This father and mother are 
considered, and are, according to the standards prevailing 
in that stratum of society, devoted and loving, but that 
health and freedom and education and protection should 
be given to this child for two or three years longer has not 
occurred to them. 

Cases are not uncommon like that recently known of a 
man and his wife, lately married, who hired a room and two 
bedrooms to go to housekeeping. ‘They chose a tenement- 
house where the landlord really seeks to protect his tenants 
against themselves, and limits the number of people in 
a family to whom he rents his rooms. Two weeks after 
this man and his wife had taken possession they had 
twelve boarders; and yet that husband earns good wages. 

It is true that there is a large proportion of our tene- 
ment-house people who live under horrible conditions, and 
who pay rent that is enormous in comparison with the ac- 
commodations received for it, but this is all against the 
law. The tenement-house laws of the States of New York 
and Massachusetts give ample protection to the tenant, but 
the laws are not enforced. Doors opening upon the street 
must be closed at night, and the law also demands that lights 
be kept burning in the halls all night. It would be interest- 
ing to know in how many houses thisisdone. The Health 
Board has the right at any time to clear out a suite of 
apartments in a tenement where more people are living 
than can be provided with light and air, and yet hundreds 
of families live in violation of this condition, and a large 
proportion chooses so to live. 

Often the one living-room is the workshop of the family, 
the fire-escape receiving the bedding of the boarders, who 
push the machines aside and lie down for a few hours’ rest, 
not because they cannot afford to live under other condi- 
tions, but because they will not. The necessities of pri- 
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vacy, light, and air are things they never knew; and it is 
right here that the law can gain moral force for good and 
lift men into a spiritual life which they have never known. 

That people who seek to be self-supporting, who even 
seek to become capitalists, should live under conditions 
that destroy body and soul, is a disgrace to our civilization. 
The man who increases his income at the expense of the 
life of the people that pay it is guilty of a crime which will 
yet be punishable under the law. For the wretchedly poor, 
for the semi-pauper, for the semi-homeless, and for the man 
who spends his days between the workhouse and what he 
calls his home, the day will come when they will be the 
tenants of buildings erected around courts and owned by 
the municipal authorities. These buildings will be under 
the care of trained women who have a knowledge of sanita- 
tion and hygiene, and a conception of the manifestations 
of Christ’s love for man. Here will be housed those who 
can be kept out of the poorhouse and who can at least par- 
tially support themselves. And if municipal authority to- 
day would control all tenement-house property in so far as 
it has the power to enforce the laws, the statistics of death 
and crime would show at the close of this year what law 
can do to enforce justice, cleanliness, and decency. The 
burden of responsibility rests not only on the tenement- 
house owner, but also on the man whose vote makes it 
possible for the public servants to sell illegal privileges 
and thus rob the ignorant and the degraded so that they 
become depraved. 


Richard Jefferies 


By M. A. Nichols 


Early in March of this year there was unveiled in Salis- 
bury Cathedral a bust bearing this inscription: “To the 
memory of Richard Jefferies, born at Coate, in the parish 
of Chiselden and county of Wilts, November 6, 1848 ; died 
at Goring, in the county of Sussex, August 14, 1887 ; who, 
observing the works of Almighty God with a poet’s eye, 
has enriched the literature of his country and made for 
himself a place among those who have made men hap- 
pier and wiser.” 

1848—-1887—not a long life, not a happy life. Barely 
twenty years for work; ten of those spent in finding 
wherein his real strength lay, and six of the remaining 
ten full of pain and darkened by the coming shadow of 
death. 

If all the world would read Mr. Besant’s “ Eulogy of 
Richard Jefferies,” there would be little need for feebler 
voices to take up the strain. That volume is such a me 
morial as the most devoted friendship might offer at the 
shrine of the loved and lost. Yet, says Mr. Besant, “I 
have never looked upon the face of Richard Jefferies ;” 
and he adds, “ This, now that it is too late, is to me a 
deep and abiding sorrow.” Despite Mr. Besant’s gra- 
cious Eulogy, Richard Jefferies is but a name—scarcely 
that—to the mass of the reading public; and to urge 
upon the tastes of others the author whom we love must 
ever be an ungrateful—often a futile—task. Nevertheless, 
let me attempt it. 

All of Jefferies’s work that will live—if we except “ The 
Story of My Heart ”—is comprised in essays for period- 
icals ; but for ten years he struggled to make novel-writing 
the success of his life. Then he came, almost by chance, 
to realize that as the interpreter of Nature, rather than of 
human life and event, was he to find his place and work 
in the world. 

A tall, thin, blue-eyed, brown-bearded, “ unclubable ” 
man; delighting, like Wordsworth and Dickens, in long 
walks; preferring to go alone, refusing in all weathers to 
put on an overcoat or an umbrella; going on and 
ever on, over hill and vale, all his nervous system strained 
to its utmost by intensity of thought and feeling; and 
gathering, no doubt, the seeds of disease which culminated 
in years of torturing pain, and brought him in his prime to 
a condition which was death from slow starvation. Thus 
he studied English country life. No eccentric like Thoreau ; 
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no practical observer merely, as was Gilbert White. To 
the philosophy of the former and the matter-of-fact statis- 
tics of the latter he added the poet’s insight. He was the 
poet-lover of nature and the wildwood, who, like Lucy, 
leant his ear “to many a secret place,” and learned the 
“ beauty born of murmuring sound.” 

What he saw in nature we have no eyes to see. There- 
fore the minuteness of his description—his “ cataloguing,” 
the Philistine calls it—is wearisome. But this very mi- 
nuteness, accurate as photography, with the added brilliancy 
of word-painting and “the light that never was on sea or 
land,” will make his work live and be valuable in the 
future. ‘He draws,” says Besant, “as no other writer has 
done, the actual life of rural England under Queen Vic- 
toria.” Not only inanimate nature—fields, woods, hedges, 
downs—but the life of the creatures that people them. 

Look into this volume entitled “The Open Air.” It 
begins with a child story, a fairy tale that, like “ The 
Water-Babies,” holds thought and charm for “ children of 
a larger growth.” “Saint Guido ran out at the garden 
gate into a sandy lane, and down the lane till he came to 
a grassy bank.” They called him Guido because “ they 
thought if a great painter could be a little boy, then he 
would be something like this one.” And he was Saint 
Guido because his golden curls made a halo round his 
brow. He runs away to the wheat-field, where he talks as 
a comrade to the birds and bees, the cornflowers and the 
mayweed ; the fern had taught him a secret—if you want 
to hear what the grass and the wheat say, you must be care- 
ful not to interfere with any of the things of the field. 
Remembering this, Guido stopped chasing a butterfly, and, 
lying down in the grass, he whispered, “ Rush, rush, tell 
them I am here.” ‘Then the nearest wheat-ear talks to 
him of what it has been thinking, talks in wise, wondering 
fashion of the problems of labor and poverty, and weaves 
a poem and a sermon into one. 

Turn over a few pages and read the essay on “ Wild 
Flowers.” ‘ Bathed in buttercups to the dewlap, the roan 
cows standing in the golden lake watched the hours with 
calm frontlet; watched the light descending, the meadows 
filling, with knowledge of long months of succulent clover.” 
“Of all things there is none so sweet as sweet air—one 
great flower it is, drawn around, about, over, and inclos- 
ing, like Aphrodite’s arms ; as if the dome of the sky were 
a beliflower drooping down over us, and the magical 
essence filling all the room of the earth. Sweetest of all 
things is wild-flower air.” 

“Field and Hedgerow ” is a volume of his latest essays 
for the magazines, reprinted since his death. Read the 
one entitled “ Nature and Books.” Setting out to bea 
talk on the dandelion—Lowell’s “ dear, common flower ”— 
it is a very volume of “ Notes and Queries,” full of thought 
and suggestion. Paragraphs on color that should arouse 
wonder and enthusiasm in an artist ; a talk on botany, with 
Linnzus and old Gerard asa text; a discursion into the 
realm of ancient classics, winding up with the oditer dictum 
that all the books in the world—really books—might be 
bought for ten pounds. Then “ The July Grass,” where he 
watches a brilliant July fly whirling about in the sun, and 
wonders “ whether it is a joy to have bright spots and to 
be clad in the purple and gold of life; is the color felt by 
the creature that wears it?” Flowers, bees, grasses, birds, 
are to him “ the living staircase of the Spring, step by step 
upwards to the great gallery of the Summer.” 

“*T wonder to myself how they can all get on without 
me; how they manage, bird and flower, without me to 
keep the calendar for them. For I noted it so carefully 
and lovingly day by day. ... They go on without me, 
orchis-flower and cowslip. I cannot number them all, I 
hear, as it were, the patter of their feet—flower and birds, 
and the beautiful clouds that go over, with the sweet rush 
of rain and burst of sun-glory among the leafy trees.” 
Thus wrote Jefferies in the spring of 1886, in the last arti- 
cle penned by his own hand. After that he could only 
dictate. Since 1881 all his work had been done under cir- 
cumstances of physical suffering that make every line 
heroic. In 1885 he is still planning books, sending fresh 
topy to the magazines, working his feverish brain as if he 
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realized how soon the night must come; and at the same 
time writing to Mr. Longman: “ Not able to go even on 
three, as the Sphynx said, but on four, crawling up-stairs on 
hands and knees, and nailed to the uneasy chair.” 

It was during one of these years of pain that he wrote 
the little volume called “The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography.” “The story of my heart commences 
seventeen years ago....I am obliged to write these 
things by an irresistible impulse which has worked in me 
since early youth. . . . They have been forced from me 
by earnestness of thought, and they express my most serl- 
ous convictions.” Reading this book, one would judge 
that the writer had known no indoor life. He is primeval 
man ; he talks ever of the sun and the sea and the wheat, 
the oak, the aspen, the ripe corn. He is looking for 
the soul in Nature—her message to man. “Lying down 
in the grass, ... there came to me an influence as if I 
could feel the great earth speaking to me.” Lowell, too, 
wrote thus: 


So nigh to the great warm heart of God 
You almost seem to feel it beat 
Down from the sunshine and up from the sod. 


The volume is the outpouring of the religious nature of 
the man, the soul-life, which is to him even more absolutely 
real than the life of the body. All the conventional relig- 
ious teachings of his early life have dropped away; he 
stands face to face with the illimitable future. Whatever 
else has slipped from his grasp, the soul—*“ that inner con- 
sciousness which aspires”—remains, and its “ intense 


aspiration” he calls prayer. Given this sure conscious- 


ness of a soul, immortality is to him a necessary conse- 
quence. “I see,” he writes, “not only the existence of the 
soul, immortality, but, in addition, I realize a soul-life 
illimitable.” He seems to be looking for that “ fourth 
dimension ” so well imagined in “ Flatland.” Beyond all 
our present knowledge, beyond the conceptions thus far 
formed by man—the existence of the soul, immortality, 
and Deity—he believes there is more. “There is an 
immense ocean over which the mind can sail, upon which 
the vessel of thought has not yet been launched... . 
The alternatives of extinction and immortality may not be 
the only alternatives, There may be something else, more 
wonderful than immortality, and far beyond and above that 
idea.”’ 

With the recognition of the soul’s eternal value goes the 
equally sure conviction that the body, the soul’s temple, 
may and ought to be perfected. Hear his impassioned 
words: “ From every human being whose body has been 
racked by pain, from every human being who has suffered 
from accident or disease, from every human being drowned, 
burned, or slain by negligence, there goes up a continually 
increasing cry louder than thunder. . . ..These miseries 
are your doing, because you have mind and thought, and 
could have prevented them. Youcan prevent them in the 
future. You do not even try... . It is perfectly certain 
that all accidents are preventable; there is not one that 
does not arise from folly or negligence. All accidents are 
crimes. .. . It is incontrovertible that there is no neces- 
sity for any man to die but of old age, and that, if death 
cannot be prevented, life can be prolonged far beyond the 
farthest now known. . . . No one ever dies of old age. . . . 
They die of disease, or of weakness, which,is the result of 
disease either in themselves or their ancestors. .* . We 
do not even know what old age would be like, because no 
one ever lives to it.” 

There is a terrible pathos in this book. The soul of the 
man, in its frail, pain-tortured prison-house, crying aloud 
against wrong, injustice, oppression, finding earth and sky 
equally pitiless, yet reiterating ever his firm belief in some- 
thing better beyond. 

With his distinctly defined theories on the Art of Fic- 
tion, Mr. Besant finds little merit in Jefferies’s eight or ten 
novels, and calls him “an indefatigable spinner of cob- 
webs.” Nature he could picture with the combined charms 
of poet’s pen and painter’s brush; but dramatic power he 
lacked. Consequently his novels, so called, are but so 
many series of pictures, each charming in itself, but with 
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no development either of character or incident. But for 
those who can read a novel for something besides the story, 
the development of plot, or artistic evolution of characters, 
much pleasure may be found in Jefferies’s pages, which as 
novels were such failures. In his earlier works he at- 
tempted to depict a life of which he knew absolutely noth- 
ing; later he turned to the fields where he was so thoroughly 
at home, and wove into his descriptions of rural life a 
thread of human interest sufficient to catalogue “‘ Amaryllis,” 
“The Dewy Morn,” “ Wood Magic,” and even “ After 
London,” under the head of Fiction. “ After London” is 
the adventures of Macaulay’s New Zealander writ large. 
Instead of the wonderful advance in civilization sung by 
the Edward Bellamy school, we have the England of the 
future relapsed into complete barbarism. All domestic 
animals have returned to the woods and their original 
wild nature ; forests cover the entire island, save where a 
great lake has formed over the site of London; the few 
remaining inhabitants have largely lost the arts of civiliza- 
tion. As a well-imagined picture of what has been hinted 
at by many a writer from Spenser to Macaulay and Alison, 
the volume is of interest. 

Very imperfectly can any brief outline give the charm of 
Richard Jefferies. Often, to make fully apparent the 
truth and beauty of the paragraph quoted, the context is 
needed. Nay, more, we need to read ourselves into sym- 
pathy with this man and what he felt and saw. And who- 
ever will read him cannot fail to catch a breath of a purer, 
finer atmosphere than that in which we are wont to live. 


The Limits of Levity 


By the Rev. W. W. Newton 


Professor Bryce, in his history of the American Common- 
wealth, declares in a certain place that the American 
people are as distinctly the purveyors of humor to the 
world in this century as the French nation was the pur- 
veyor of wit in the century which has passed. 

The review of President Lincoln’s character and career 
was the occasion of this postulate, and he, the distinct and 
typical American, swayed alike by pathos and humor, is the 
truest fulfillment of the position taken by this brilliant 
English reviewer of our American political system. When 
Mr. Lincoln was criticised conspicuously by Mr. Greeley 
in the “ Tribune” for the sad results of the first battle of 
Bull Run, he told a story which cleared himself and laid 
the blame on his accusers, in a way which never could 
have been done but by his innate, genuine sense of humor. 
It reminded him, he said, of a teamster going home from 
a certain camp-meeting in the West at night, in the midst 
of a thunder-storm. It was getting dark, and he came to a 
difficult ford in the stream, and the only way he could see 
his path was by watching when it lightened. To his 
dismay, however, he found it was keeping on with the 
thunder, while the lightning was growing less. Reverently 
taking off his hat as he stood by the near horse’s head, he 
prayed as follows: “O Lord, if it is all the same to you, 
will you please give us a little more light and a little less 
noise.” That was American humor; it saved Mr. Lin- 
coln, and turned the guns on Horace Greeley. 

On another occasion Mr. Lincoln remarked to one of 
his Cabinet officers, when this official was afraid the 
American public would be deceived by the action of a cer- 
tain General: “ You may fool all the people some of the 
time, and you may fool some of the people all the time, but 
you cannot fool all the people all the time.” 

Wit, on the other hand, is the lightning-flash of repartee : 
the apparent crash of a bolt of fun in an instant, as sudden 
and as unexpected and as causeless as the lightning-stroke 
from the open heavens. This is the peculiar form of humor 
of which the French people have been the social champions 
up to date. 

Sheridan, Jerrold, Thackeray, and Sydney Smith are the 
best-known representatives of this form of humor, which, 
by its nature, has a Celtic hue about it. 

The late Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Clark, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
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was a well-known clerical wit, who yet knew perfectly well 
the proper limits of levity, and never wounded a friend’s 
feelings or marred a sacred place or moment with his irre- 
pressible fun. At the First Church Congress held in New 
York in the year 1874, a friend leaned forward and 
whispered : “ What, Brother Clark! are you going to read 
an essay to-day ?” 

“ Certainly,” was the immediate reply; “I am known 
to the Church as S. A. Clark.” 

On another occasion, at an examination at the divinity 
school in Philadelphia, where he was an examiner, the 
following conversation was overheard bya fellow-student 
just before the gong sounded for the trying ordeal : 

Examiner. This building used to be an old stable, did 
it not? 

Student, Yes, sir; our patron saint is St. Barn-abas. 

Examiner. Then you are brought up for the stalls? 

Student, Yes, we are brought up as calves of the stall. 

Examiner (just as the bell sounded). Well, then, all I 
have to say is, when such calves get into the ministry, 
come weal, come woe. 

Yet Dr, Clark, with a tact and intuition which was mar- 
velous, always perceived the limits of levity, and never 
presumed upon his own welling-up sense of the ludicrous. 

Levity is fun without a sense of moral or mental per- 
spective. The man who must be always funny, the con- 
stant joker, the clerical jester, the man who cheapens 
every situation upon which he enters by his chronic light- 
mindedness, is a dreary companion on the pilgrimage, as 
Christian and Hopeful found out in John Bunyan’s drama 
when they gave Talkative the right of way, and bade him 
good-by as they halted on their journey so as to let him 
go on before them. 

Humor is moral; wit is mental; levity is lack of per- 
spective. Josh Billings, to any casual interviewer, was a 
sad and melancholy man. He used to say his profession 
was the saddest of all, and one would believe it who had 
ever peered into those great Websterian eyes which burned 
dark, hollow places in his cheeks. 

Some one asked Edward Hyde, the Earl of Clarendon, 
on one occasion, why it was that, amid all the downfalls 
and risings again of his busy career, in the days of King 
Charles and Cromwell, he had yet kept his spirits even. 
His answer was a memorable one. “I have observed,” 
he replied, “‘ that the mood of humor is the mood of right 
reason. I have therefore never feared for myself so long 
as I have had this lifelong companion by my side.” 

Not long ago a certain clerical lecturer was addressing a 
Shaker audience in one of their great meeting-rooms. He 
did not try to be funny, but the mirth came, and the sisters 
were delighted and laughed heartily. The brothers, how- 
ever, in their demureness struggled mightily with the 
insinuating smile which played about their fixed and fossil — 
jaws, and one of them remarked to the lecturer after the 
meeting was dismissed, “ Yea, brother, I feared I should 
become light-minded like the others and laugh outright.” 

To come back to our subject, then, let us bear in mind 
that wit is a mental trait; humor is, after all, the mood of 
right reason, and is distinctly moral; but levity is essen- 
tially Mephistophelian, and is from beneath. 

It was Paley who said of Montaigne, “ He sneers; and 
who can refute a sneer ?” 

There are times and places and people, when to use wit 
or humor or fun of any kind is essentially Philistine, pro- 
vincial, and out of place. 

The highest reason is to know the limits of reason. 
The law of the highest wit and humor is to know, as St. 
Paul says, just when to abound and when to be abased. 

It requires an artistic sense of perspective to perceive 
the time and place and environment for the humorous 
reply, or the witty jest, or the light and trifling remark. 

But it takes a practiced eye and a trained mind to know 
‘that great law of the ocean’s life when it realizes the 
divine decree: ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further ; 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” It is well 


indeed to rejoice in the delights of humor, but it is a great 
acquisition when, after much tribulation, we learn to know 
the limits of levity. 
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The Home 
The Defeat of Love 


“ Are there no women that really understand—that can 
take part in a sacrifice ?” 

“ How can they take part? They themselves are the 
sacrifice. They’re the idol, the altar, and the flame.” 

‘‘ Isn’t there even ove who sees further ?” 

This is a part of a conversation between two literary 
men in Mr. James’s psychological study, ‘‘ The Lesson 
of the Master,” where genius is married to a loving |woman 
with fine administrative abilities. She treats the genius 
of her husband as she would if he were an oil-well; she 
purchases the surroundings that will cause him to yield 
the greatest amount of product per diem, sells the product 
in the best market, at the best price, and creates the 
demand for more. 

Her husband perceives her value, accepts its results, 
and knows the penalty he pays in his own defeat of the 
best in himself, which can conquer only by the sacrifice 
of the things the world values—fine belongings and the 
pleasure that money brings. 

Too often love steps into another life with glaring 
though all unconscious audacity—molding, directing, even 
controlling, sublimely indifferent to the act of robbery of 
which it is guilty. It should be the purpose of love to 
inspire, not control. It is the office of love to follow as 
well as to lead, It is the end of love to keep the torch of 
the divinity within aflame. 

The pity of it, that love, mistaking its office, should 
deprive man of his heavenly inheritance—the right to 
develop untramimeled the gift that marks him apart from 
all other men! Mother-love fails as often as does conju- 
gal love to let the soul work out its own salvation. 


* 


Womeu Bread-Winners in Sweden 
By Cecile Gohl 


Hod-carriers of the weaker sex stand at the bottom of 
the social ladder in Sweden. These sturdy women carry 
loads of bricks on scaffoldings. 

One Swedish woman owns a number of apartment- 
houses and a palatial residence. She frankly acknowl- 
edges that she started her career as a hod-carrier, and 
made her fortune by prudent investment of savings and 
successful speculation in real estate. She prides herself 
on having become wealthy by her own effort, and her 
children take pleasure in spending the money by united 
effort. 

Another kind of open-air business is pursued by the 
market women (/orggummor). Summer and winter, rain 
or shine, you see them at their post, keeping their feet dry 
in a tub. No semblance of the human form divine could 
be detected in the huge bundle of shawls emerging from 
the tub. ‘“ Torggumman ” is a shrewd business woman, 
endowed with a kindly disposition and a fair share of mother- 
wit. But should a customer haggle or criticise her stock 
of gingerbread, molasses-loaves, apples, nuts, horseradish, 
and crude candy, she will hurl such a shower of abusive 
epithets after the offender as would grieve the recording 
angel. More than one market-woman has been found 
out defraying a gifted boy’s college course by a life of the 
hardest work and constant self-denial, expecting no reward 
beyond the realization of her ideal dream to see her boy 
one day in a pulpit of the State Church preaching the 
Word of God. 

Washerwomen and scrubbing-women constitute the army 
of professional kneelers in the service of cleanliness, 
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which is said to rank next to godliness. These work- 
ers of the glib tongues and crimson arms may be seen 
any day kneeling on floating bridges, and belaboring 
clothes with a wooden implement, reminding of a cricket 
bat. In winter, when lakes and canals are frozen, the 
kneelers have a hole cut in the ice, and, nothing daunted, 
they rinse their garments out-of-doors, regardless of tem- 
perature. 

The professional scrubbing-woman pays weekly visits to 
homes without carpets.. Her appearance, which ladies ac- 
cept as a necessary evil, interferes with aman’s home com- 
fort, and produces on him the same effect as a red rag on 
a turkey gobbler. 

Sweden manufactures and exports safety matches, and 
crowds of women are employed in this business, which in- 
jures their health in some departments. 

Quite numerous are women carvers, plying chisels and 
grooving-tools on wooden panels or household articles, 
working out geometric designs or Scandinavian runic coils 
in low relief. In the famous Swedish s/é7@ work, compris- 
ing cabinet-making, turning, and carving, women prove 
themselves fully as skilled as men. 

Then there are the lace-makers, pursuing the industry 
founded by Saint Birgitta in the convent of Vadstena 
more than five hundred years ago. Busy bobbins by 
the scores rattle to and fro on the lace pillows. Patient is 
the women’s labor, dainty the work, long the hours—but 
pitifully small the remuneration. 

Women hair-dressers and barbers are by no means scarce, 
The latter crop many a Samson’s lion mane ; they lather 
and scrape men’s bearded faces with no more ado than if 
they were passing an article through the various processes 
of the Jaundry. 

Cooking has forever been conceded to woman as being 
her distinctive sphere. In Sweden the fine art of plain 
cooking holds a high standard of excellence. The person 
in charge of meals on board a Swedish steamer is always a 
woman, who controls a staff of neat waitresses. It takes 
no small amount of business capacity and professional 
skill to run such a department to general satisfaction in 
crowded quarters. 

At railroad stations where trains stop for refreshments 
women provide travelers with warm, well-cooked, well- 
served dinners in four courses—soup, fish, roast, dessert— 
at the fixed price of one krona (twenty-eight cents), without 
extra charge for the side-table dainties a 
where travelers partake of a preliminary meal. 

When a Swedish hostess prepares for a party at her 
house, she may order ice-cream and dessert from the con- 
fectioner’s, but she generally depends for the solid dishes 
on an expert female cook (4e4/rz), who fills engagements 
for private spreads. When the menu is settled and pro- 
visions marketed, the expert arrives and has full sway of 
the kitchen, enlisting the services of the regular cook, who 
is eager to learn the higher mysteries of the profession. 
Between the two female powers the spread will be made 
an exhibition of masterpieces of culinary art. 

In country communities the trained and licensed mid- 
wife takes entire charge of normal confinements ; only in 
alarming cases they call in a doctor. The quaint old 
Swedish expression calls her “ jordegumma”—the old 
woman of the earth, who ushers the little child into this 
earthly existence. 

As for trained hospital nurses and sisters of the Red 
Cross, they rank deservedly high among the noblest busi- 
ness women of Sweden. 

Patronized by the peasantry in out-of-the-way places, we 
find the “ wise old woman,” 4/0 gumma, still held in high 
esteem. She is an unlearned botanist and druggist, cures 
minor ailments with herb teas and poultices, and often per- 
forms simple surgical operations. ; 

The latest departure in woman’s work is the opening of 
the druggist’s trade to any woman who will take a thorough 
course of pharmacy and successfully pass the State exam- 
inations. 

In the telegraph and post offices under Government 
control many women fill subordinate positions without 
great responsibility. Their wages are far below those of 
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the male employees, who alone have the stimulating pros- 
pect of advancement, with increase of salary and a pension 
in old age. 

The telephone stock companies employ a goodly young 
staff of women workers, recruited anew when their ranks 
are thinned by marriage. 

The day of typewriters and stenographers in city offices 
has not yet dawned in Sweden, where business never is so 
rushing as not to give time for correspondence in hand- 
writing. Many ladies who write neatly and legibly make 
their living by copying legal papers for the courts of jus- 
tice, or fill positions as clerks in banks and insurance 
offices. 

There are women compositors and bookbinders. The 
irrepressible female book-agent, however, does not yet 
exist in Sweden, and her style of work would find no sym- 
pathy in shrinking Swedish womanhood, 

A school of horticulture has quite lately been opened, 
with a view to prepare women gardeners and florists to 
coax forth blossoms under the very nose of grim Boreas in 
the subdued Northern daylight. 

Swedish school-teachers and governesses by the thou- 
sands work faithfully at an average yearly salary of $200, 
and a poor “schoolmarm” has to pay revenue taxes to 
government and community on her pittance of a salary. 
Women have recently been elected as trustees of school 
boards in the city of Stockholm. 

The Swedish universities, Upsala and Lund, opened 
their portals to women over fifteen years ago, and have 
sent forth many a doctor of medicine or philosophy of the 
gentler sex. So long as the pulpit and the bar are closed 
to women, they find it unpractical to study theology and 
law as mere accomplishments. 

The “ Central Institute ” of Stockholm, where anatomy 
and Ling’s so-called “ Swedish movements” are taught, 
admits women as well as male students. Lady graduates 
of this famous institution practice their profession in vari- 
ous cities of the Union. 

Lady artists in Sweden need not be ashamed of their 
work, and many young girls earn their daily bread by dec- 
orative art work of exquisite execution. Swedish musi- 
cians and singers of Jenny Lind’s sex abound in Sweden, 
and well-trained lady quartettes go forth to delight foreign 
audiences with Swedish folk-song. 

There are able lady teachers of vocal and instrumental 
music, lady organists and choir leaders, in different parts 
of the country. 

This winter a bill was introduced in the legislature ask- 
ing permission for women to hold office as sextons of the 
State Church. 

Women lecturers are few and far between; chiefly on 
Salvation Army and temperance platforms. Swedish 
women seem as yet tongue-tied in public, and seldom pos- 
sess the gift of gab even in private; and Swedish men, 
who are poor public speakers themselves, hold, in their 
conservatism, with St. Paul in his enjoinment that women 
should keep their peace in the assembly. 

The dramatic stage prides itself justly on having act- 
resses of unquestionable merit and blameless character, 
and the medal “ Pro Literis et Artibus ” has been awarded 
to Swedish lady tragedians. 

If women journalists are still in the minority among 
contributors to the daily press—which, by the by, devotes 
no column to the special interests of women, as American 
papers are known to do—Swedish women have come to 
the front in literature, holding their own as magazine 
writers, poets, novelists, and playwrights ; and literary tal- 
ent in a woman commands respect and admiration in the 
far north. | 

In this department pioneer’s work was done by Miss 
Fredrika Bremer, the little, warm-hearted, quaint spinster, 
whom Hawthorne likened to a benevolent fairy godmother 
of the French tales. She labored to her dying day for the 
evolution of Swedish womanhood, showing, in her unas- 
suming way, by the power of her example, that a woman 
may develop and use her mental gifts without losing any 
of the true womanly qualities whose beauty outlasts the 
ravages of time. 
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A Mother’s Training-School 
By Mary Willis 

One morning recently the elevator stopped at the third 
floor of the Art Institute of Chicago, and I made my first 
visit to a mother’s class in a kindergarten. The day was 
very stormy and the streets were in a frightful condition, 
but here, gathered about the tables, were a dozen young 
mothers, intent, eager, anxious to learn the science of 
motherhood. A short lecture preceded the teaching of 
some kindergarten employments intended for a child of 
from two to three years of age. Everything taught was 
taught symbolically; it was an expression of something 
that was in the child or in the mother; it was made to 
link the child to the world about it, to the heaven above 
it, to the mother who bore it. Questions were asked and 
answered ; mothers exchanged experiences, and the bright 
faces testified to the knowledge and insight gained at the 
class. The mothers used the articles placed in their hands ; 
they did not merely talk about them. 

At the close of this part of the morning’s exercise the 
classes changed seats so as to face the platform at the 
other side of the room, where a woman with a beautiful 
voice took her place and taught the following lullaby : 


Plump little baby clouds, 
Dimpled and soft, 

Rock in their air-cradles, 
Swinging aloft. 

Snowy cloud mothers, 
With broad bosoms white, 

Watch o’er the baby clouds, 
Slumbering light. 

Tired little baby clouds, 
Dreaming of fears, 

Rock in their air-cradles, 
Dropping soft tears. 

Great brooding mother clouds, 
Watching o’er all, 

Let their warm mother tears 
Tenderly fall. 


She also taught a very beautiful translation of a German 
lullaby ; a couple of marching songs were also taught to 
the mothers to be used at bedtime when “ Captain Sleep” 
takes command and “ marches the little comrade into bed.”’ 
One mother exclaimed when she had learned this song, 
“ It is worth anything to get rid of the frown on my boy’s 
face at bedtime; he loves to be a soldier.” 

This special class numbers thirty, and has been studying 
in this way one morning of each week since the college 
term opened last fall. Similar classes adapted to the 
intelligence of the mothers have been started in connec- 
tion with all the charity kindergartens, with positive results. 
As one kindergartner said, in speaking of these tenement- 
house mothers, “ Of course, the first thing we have to 
teach them is self-control ; but isn’t that what every mother 
has to learn? Isn’t self-control the foundation of true 
motherhood ?” 

On going further West it was found that this idea of the 
kindergarten prevails in the cities and towns of the inte- 
rior, and wherever a charity kindergarten is started a 
mother’s class is started; and wherever a kindergarten is 
started for the children of the higher circles, the mothers 
of those children are found in a class that meets at least 
once a week, 

In one town of thirty thousand inhabitants one of the 
women’s clubs raised a thousand dollars last year, and 
started a kindergarten for the poor children of the town, 
and are going to work this year to raise another thousand 
to start another kindergarten. When one realizes that in the 
wealthiest city in this State the Free Kindergarten Associ- 
ation has, after almost three years of existence, been able 
to start only seven kindergartens, one cannot glory in the 
standard of education at the East. 

In Chicago one kindergarten association has succeeded 
in getting rooms in the public school buildings for its 
kindergartens, and next year it is thought that not only the 
rent, but all the expenses of these kindergartens will be 


‘ Words by Frances L. Brown, editor of the “ Dial.” 
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borne by the Board of Education. Before this is done a 
State law must be rescinded which makes an appropriation 
of money for the education of children under six years 
of age illegal. But public sentiment, through the various 
kindergarten associations, has been educated to the point 
that demands the kindergarten as part of the system of 
public instruction. 

No less remarkable is the work done among the mothers, 
In Chicago two thousand mothers are in mothers’ classes. 
As soon as a kindergarten is formed, independent of the 
social standing of the pupils, the mothers are urged to join 
the mothers’ class. The mother from the tenement-house 
does not get just the same instruction that the mother who 
may be acollege graduate gets, but she receives such instruc- 
tion as enables her to deal with her child most intelligently. 

We are beginning to feel the need of training mothers to 
understand the principle of the kindergarten ; that it means 
more than amusement ; that a kindergarten is not merely 
a pleasant place to send a child to get rid of him, but a 
pleasant place for a growing soul—a place where all is 
bent, material and spiritual, to secure for him the condi- 
tions that fit him to become a trained member of society. 
It is not a preserving-case where no breath but that of 
play and love will reach him, but a little world where the 
effect of evil is felt in robbing life of its pleasure, where good 
makes happiness, and its opposite brings its sure result in 
pain, sorrow, or disgrace. Selfishness shuts out from loving 
companionship, evil temper becomes a national calamity, 
falsehood is that which robs the sinner of what he needs most 
—confidence. All this is felt in this little world, where Love 
is the schoolmistress. It is the mother who understands 
the principles of the children’s prophet, Froebel, who learns 
this, and makes her home that smaller world where natural 
law operates. Every faculty is trained to its legitimate use. 
Reason, the affections, imagination, are trained in harmony 
with observation, discrimination, and the utilization of all 
the powers of body and mind. 

The mother is the post-graduate teacher, if she keeps 
herself in touch with the educational forces that are 
molding her child. She is prepared for a companionship 
which keeps her in a sympathy with her child which no 
amount of intelligence or sacrifice of self can make possible. 


Tennyson 


By Blanche Wilder Bellamy 


Where Claribel low-lieth, 
The breezes pause and die, 
Letting the rose-leaves fall ; 
But the solemn oak-tree sigheth— 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial— 
With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony, 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 


To sleep! to sleep! The long bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 

To sleep! te sleep! 

Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the day ; 
Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away. 

To sleep! to sleep! 

Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be past ! 
Sleep, happy soul! all life will sleep at last. 

To sleep! to sleep! 


These verses are the Alpha and Omega of a poet’s song. 
The first has been known for sixty-two years ; the last for 
scarcely as many days. ‘The first was written by Alfred 
Tennyson, a college boy of twenty-one, with no laurels 
except those of a Cambridge prize poem; the last by 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, the veteran of eighty-two, the Poet 
Laureate of England. The lifetime between them has been 
devoted entirely to the great art of poetry, and has made 
the young singer with his pretty melody of “ Claribel” the 
popular English poet of the nineteenth century—“ Our 
Poet.” 

The son of a quiet Lincolnshire clergyman, Tennyson 
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was born in the rectory of the hamlet of Somersby in 1809. 
Miss Thackeray, with many biographers following and 
quoting her, has drawn a charming sketch of the little 
Tennysons, of whom there were a dozen boys and girls, 
growing up in the early days of our century in a beautiful 
English home, the atmosphere they breathed full of refine- 
ment, cultivation, and affection. She tells pretty stories of 
the three older sons, who were all poets; of little Alfred 
coming with a slate in his hand to Charles, next older, and 
asking a subject for a poem; then, while the others were 
all at church, sitting under the trees and writing on the 
flowers in the garden, modeling his verses on Thomson’s 
“« Seasons ;” and of how Charles came home, read the lines, 
and handed back the slate, saying, ‘‘ Yes, you can write.” 
She tells of the games they played (King Arthur and his 
Knights), of the serial stories which, like the little Brontés, 
they wrote for each other’s amusement, and of their beau- 
tiful and gentle mother, of whom her son wrote in his 
“ Princess,” 
Happy he 
With such a mother. Faith in womankind 
Beats in his blood. 


Out of this happy childhood Tennyson came as a young 
man to Cambridge University. His master was the famous 
Whewell, and his friends a brilliant group of the most 
promising young men of the day. He had published with 
his brother Charles a little volume, ‘“‘ Poems by Two Broth- 
ers,” and in 1829 he took the Chancellor’s prize medal for 
a poem, the first printed under his own name, on “ Tim. 
buctoo.” Some of the undergraduates were publishing a 
little paper called the “Snob” at the time, and one of 
them made “zs first appearance in print with a burlesque 
on Tennyson, which he introduced by this note: 


To the Editor of the Snob: 

Sir—Though your name be “Snob,” I trust that you will not 
refuse this tiny “ Poem of a Gownsman,” which was, unluckily, 
not finished on the day appointed for delivery of the several copies 
of verses on “Timbuctoo.” I thought, sir, it would be a pity 
that such a poem should be lost to the world, and, conceiving the 
“Snob ” to be the most widely circulated periodical in Europe, 
I have taken the liberty of submitting it for insertion or appro- 
bation. I am, sir, yours, etc., ue 


This saucy freshman of seventeen poking fun at the 
prizeman of Trinity was Thackeray, the greatest novelist 
and humorist of the century, laughing at its best-known 
poet, who, he said afterwards, when they were warm friends, 
was the wisest man he knew. 

He was wise enough, certainly, to fulfill with serious- 
ness the joking maxim for poets which Thackeray after- 
ward put into the mouth of Yellowplush: “It’s generally 
best in poatry to understand puffickly what you mean your- 
self, and to igspress your meaning clearly afterwoods, in 
the simpler words the better, p’r’aps.” We shall not find 
any thought which tries to pass for profound by being 
obscure, nor any expression which shirks the duty of say- 
ing what it means, in the work of Tennyson, beginning in 
the year 1830 with a small volume, “ Poems Chiefly Lyri- 
cal,” of which the first is “ Claribel.’”’ Another volume 
followed in 1832, with the “ Lady of Shalott,” “ Gnone” 
(which ranks with Wordsworth’s “ Laodamia’’), “ The Lotos- 
eaters,” and “‘ The Miller’s Daughter ”—said to have gained 
its writer the laureateship. Then for ten years he was 
silent, profiting by some sound criticism from Christopher 
North and “the scorpion ”’ Lockhart. In 1842 he published 
two volumes of poems, including some of his best-loved 
ones, “ Locksley Hall” and “ Dora,” the “ Morte d’ Arthur,” 
“Ulysses,” “Sir Galahad,” and “Break, Break, Break,” 
and was hailed with warm applause. 

Bulwer laughed at him, it is true—said his poetry was 
“ladylike ” and called him “ Miss Alfred ;” but a pension 
of two hundred pounds was a substantial solace. 

The year 1850 was a golden one in Tennyson’s history. 
In this year he made his happy marriage with a niece of 
Sir John Franklin, with whom he has lived at Farringford 
in the Isle of Wight, and at Aldworth in Surrey, for nearly 
half a century, children and grandchildren, peace, plenty, 
and honor, surrounding them. In this year he wrote his 
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great poem “In Memoriam,” immortalizing the memory of 
Arthur Hallam, the dear friend of his youth, betrothed] to 
his sister, who died suddenly abroad in 1833; and in this 
year, when, on the 23d of April, the anniversary of Shake- 
speare’s death, Wordsworth, the Laureate, died, Tennyson 
took 


The laurel, greener from the brows 
Of him who uttered nothing base. 


“The Princess,” a medley of story and theory and sweet- 
est songs; “ In Memoriam,” the elegy which sums up the 
hopes and doubts and fears and questionings of a genera- 
tion ; “ Maud,” the monodrama, with its thrilling love-song ; 
and “ The Idylls of the King,” which takes up the theme 
once chosen by Milton, the Story of Arthur “and that 
great Order of the Table Round,” and makes it live 


again, 
An old imperfect tale 
New-old, and shadowing sense at war with soul, 


—these are Tennyson’s longest poems; two of them, “In 
Memoriam ” and “ The Idylls,” are his greatest work. He 
has followed them with six dramas, with lyric upon lyric, 
and now, in his eighty second year, with his graceful picture 
of Robin Hood and his Merry Men, his play of “ The 
Foresters.” 

But Tennyson is not a dramatist, perhaps because there 
cannot be such a thing in our time. He is a lyric poet, 
with the sweetness of a native singer, and the patient 
polish and perfection of a great artist. 

To have clear and noble thoughts—the thoughts of a 
good man in a great era—and to express them with clear- 
ness and beauty, has been the work of Tennyson. 

He is said more than all other poets of his day to reflect 
his age in his work. If this is so, we may take as its 
motto his own line describing a sacred rock in Siam, 
whose markings express the likeness of Buddha to all who 
have faith to see them— 


Phra-Chai: 7he Shadow of the Best. 


He is the last of the great English singers who, each 
in turn, have served Art as David served God “in his 
own generation.” Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton ; Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, and Burns ; Scott, Byron, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson—these are the inheritors in a 
direct line of the great gift of English song—our best 
friends, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 


The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 


CROSSING THE BAR 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

1 hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


Eo know a people's character we must see it at its 
homes, and look chiefly to the humbler abodes, where 
that portion of the people dwells which makes the 
broad basis of the national prosperitp. 


Kossuth. 
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A Violet Féte 
By Mrs. C. R. Rankin 
Such dainty invitations as they were! Written with 


violet ink, on white billet-paper, in the left-hand corner of 
which was a single hand-painted blue violet. At the end 
of each invitation were these mystic words : 


There shall some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as aufhors see us. 


The recipients of these missives were greatly mystified ; 
but the sender’s well-deserved reputation for_a wonderful 
faculty at entertaining assured them that something very 
enjoyable was in store. 

It was the country home of the hostess—only a short 
distance from New York—to which they were invited ; and 
it was at a time when there were violets galore. Not long 
after their arrival, a dainty, though sufficiently substantial, 
luncheon was served. ‘Two younger sisters of the hostess 
served as waitresses, and were dressed tv represent violets. 
They were in white, and wore girdles of olive-green 
tissue-paper cut into deep fringe, with violets made of two 
shades of violet tissue-paper and strung on very fine 
thread, so as to hang down in the midst of the green. A 
similar arrangement at the neck, and an extremely becom- 
ing cap of green, almost covered with violets, completed 
the costume. Their trays had the same violet fringe, as 
had also several of the dishes used in serving the refresh- 
ments. 

These same young girls evidently knew the treasures of 
the neighboring fields and woods, for violets of many 
varieties (the wee, sweet-scented white, the showy yellow, 
and the more common blues, as well as the fragrant single 
English violet which grew luxuriantly in the garden) beauti- 
fied the rooms. 

After the luncheon, while all were chatting pleasantly, 
there appeared a gypsy fortune-teller, fantastically arrayed. 
She wore an apron with eight pockets, each of which bore 
a mysterious decoration, while on her arm she carried a 
gayly beaded basket. 

‘“‘ Now we can have our fortunes told!” exclaimed the 
hostess. ‘‘Who shall be first? Or shall we let the 
fortune-teller herself choose ?” 

The gypsy made no reply, but handed a paper to one of 
the sisters of the hostess, who looked at it and then said: 
“Oh, we'll let her tell the fortunes first, and have the 
names afterwards.” 

So, turning to the tawny woman, with a low bow, she 
asked: “ How does she look?” 

For answer the hag drew from one of her apron pock- 
ets an oddly shaped paper, and the young girl read: 
“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, and most divinely 
fair.” 

She next asked: “ What is her greatest virtue?” and 
received a similar paper with this legend: “ As merry as 
the day is long.” 

“What is her greatest fault?” 

“What is her chief talent ?” 
talk.” 

“What does her lover think of her ?” 
thing, a woman perfected.” 

‘What are some of her characteristics?” “ Though on 
pleasure bent, she hath a frugal mind.” ‘She doeth little 
kindnesses which most leave undone, or despise.” 

‘What flower is she like?” “And I will pu’ the pink, 
the emblem of my dear; For she’s the pink of womankind, 
and blooms without a peer.” 

“Be good, dear 


‘What advice might be given her ?” 
maid, and let who will be clever.” 

“ What is to be her fate?” “To blush unseen, And 
waste her sweetness on the desert air.” 

“ Who can she be ?” now asked the girl ; and, indeed, all 
were wondering. 

In reply the Fate drew from her basket a lovely favor. 
In shape it was a bunch of violets with their green leaves 
and stems, painted by hand on artist’s cardboard. The 


card forming the back bore an appropriate quotation done 
in violet, while the middle one revealed the name of one 


“ As proud as Lucifer.” 
“ Brilliant and lively in 


“ Earth’s noblest 
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of her guests, which was read aloud as the favor was 
handed her. 

Such a burst of laughter as followed! And in the midst 
of the merriment and chat, the same guest was also pre- 
sented with a miniature fan. For the odd bits of white 
cardboard proved to be just the shape of fan-sticks, with 
the quotation printed in violet on the larger end, and the 
name of the author at the small end. Each card had two 
round holes, one at the end, the other a third of the way 
up, and as narrowcrépe ribbons of the right length had 
been previously prepared, it was the work of a moment 
only to slip them through the holes, tie the bows, and com- 
plete the fan. 

The same questions were asked for each guest, and an- 
swered in a similar way, but with different quotations, and 
there was no end to the amusement. Some of the quota- 
tions were very funny in themselves, and the way in which 
they often fitted, and again didn’t fit, made the fortune- 
telling a very lively performance. Then, as the namesand 
answers were all taken at random, there was no possibility 
of any one’s feeling that the characterization had been inten- 
tional. 

A ramble over the grounds brought the delightful after- 
noon to an end; but the happy guests will long treasure 
the fans and violets which recall so vividly the novel man- 
ner of entertainment hit upon by their quick-witted and 
accomplished friend. 


The Traveler Talks 
Il. 


The Traveler and his friends followed the small Bermudian 
guide to a small gate in the high wall, above which we saw a fringe 


of cactus and caught sight of high, towering palms. We were met * 


by an old man, whose clean-shaven face, gentle manners and voice 
won us at once. In his hand he carried a trowel, and we knew 
he was the gardener. The garden was of the old-fashioned 
kind. It was laid out in squares, diamonds, hearts, circles, all 
surrounded by borders of box. It was as neat as a parlor. Not 
a leaf lay on the paths, but it was a glory of color. Vines 
lined the walls on the inner side, while flowers bloomed every- 
where the eye rested, in some spots covering the ground, while 
flaming bushes of gold made the garden a glory of color. 
Never did flowers thrive under loving care more generously. 


In the center of the garden was a tree, crowned with wide- 
spreading branches of palm-leaves. 

“ Do you know the name of that tree ?” asked the gardener. 

* No, Mr. Gardener,” we answered. 

“That is the monkey puzzle,” was the reply, with an amused 
smile. 

We were not monkeys, but we were greatly puzzled. The 
gardener looked amused. 

«Step up close to it, and look up,” he directed. 

“Oh!” all exclaimed. The whole trunk of the tree was cov- 
ered with small pin-like thorns just as closely as they could 
grow. 

“Do you know why it is given that name?” asked the gar- 
dener, still greatly amused at our surprise. We shook our 
heads, too astonished to speak. 

“ Because it would puzzle a monkey to climb it,” said the 
gardener, laughing gayly. 

There are palms in this garden which are said to be over 
one hundred and fifty years old. There is a tablet in the 
wall of the garden, on the inner side, erected to the memory 
of Sir George Somers, the Englishman who was wrecked on 
these islands in 1621. He built a new boat of cedar and 
continued on his journey to Jamestown, leaving two men to hold 
possession of St. George’s Island in the name of his king. He 
died on this island on his return from Jamestown, to which col- 
ony he had carried provisions. His body was carried back to 
England, but his heart was buried somewhere near this tablet, 
which records the bravery and virtue of this most noble gentle- 
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man. A large tomb is under the tablet, but it is not claimed 
that Sir George’s heart is buried in it. 

The Traveler shook hands with the gardener, saying, “ If ever 
you come North, I hope we shall meet. Have you ever been 
North ?” 

“TI worked twelve years as a gardener in Central Park, and I 
wish I could go back. I shall as soon as I can sell my house.” 
We parted after a firmer grasp of hands. The Traveler and his 
party got into their carriages, bade adieu to the group of little 
colored children who stood about, the generous member of the 
party distributing some pennies which brought a chorus of 
“ good-bys ” and “ thank yous.” 

To see oranges growing was the lifelong wish of the Traveler. 
He asked the driver if he knew where oranges were growing. 
“Oh, certainly,” was the response. About a mile further on 
the carriage was stopped suddenly, and the driver announced 
that there was an orange-tree. The Traveler looked about. The 
place to which his attention was directed was a thick growth of 
woods apparently neglected. The woods were so thick that 
they were dark, but after his eye had been accustomed to this 
he discovered yellow gleams. This was the Traveler’s first view 
of an orange-tree outside of a hot-house. In a short time the 
Carriages were empty, and we were all walking toward what ap- 
peared to be a white mill. Through the tangle of woods, flowers, 
and weeds came three children, two boys and a girl, none over 
twelve years of age. The boys removed their hats, and the little 
girl gave a quaint, shy courtesy. 

“ Can we buy some oranges?” asked the spokesman of the 
party. 

“ You can have some,” the older boy said. 

“ How can we get them ?” 

“T will climb, sir,” and in a moment the nimble boy was half 
way to the branches covered with their shiny, dark leaves, the 
yellow fruit like golden sunshine making the tree bright. The 
oranges fell one by one, followed by a beautiful branch on 
which were two very large oranges. 

The little girl edged up shyly to one of the ladies in the party, 
and said, in a low, sweet voice: 

“We have got a coffee-tree.” The lady responded to this 
invitation, and the little girl led her under a tree with very small 
dark-green leaves, with a peculiar little berry growing on it. The 
child shook down some of the berries, and pushed off the shuck 
of the bean, as you would peanuts. She explained that they 
did not furnish coffee for the market, but that the tree supplied 
them with enough for their own family, and then she said : 

“ We have got caves.” | 

Caves are as natural to Bermuda as brooks are to us. 

“ Have you?” 

“Yes. We have got the best caves on the island,” she said, 
with:a little color of pride, “and a good while ago an old woman 
and a pig used to live in them. They ain’t there now, ’cause 
they both died, both the old woman and the pig,” and here her 
eyes grew very solemn and her voice very earnest. “ The old 
woman and the pig lived in there a long, long time, and, do you 
know, they used to both sleep on a flat stone—not side by side, 
*cause the old woman built a wall of little stones between them, 
but not very high, for she used to sit up in the night and look 
over the wall to see if the pig was all right. She could go all 
over the caves without any light at all, and the pig used to 
follow her, and, you know, one day some men went down there, 
and the old lady was dead on the stone, and the pig they 
couldn’t find. I wish I had known that old woman,” she said, 
with a dreamy, far-off look in her face. “She was awful good 
to the pig, they say, and maybe he couldn’t stand it and ran 
away when she did not speak to him.” 


By this time the party had gone back to the orange-tree, and 
if the three little children could have heard us as we drove away, 
they would have heard these exclamations: “ Did you ever meet 
such charming children?” “ What lovely voices!” ‘“ What 


exquisite pronunciation !” “ What beautiful manners! And look 
at the tiny little house out of which they came!” The leader 
of the party aroused a speculative interest in the subject of the 
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old woman and the pig, and he found that there really was a 
legend—it can hardly be called more than that—that for some 
fifty years a woman did live in those caves, and that the latter 
years of her life she had as a companion a very beautiful black 
pig. 

That night one of the party said, “Oh, I am so thirsty! I 
feel like eating one of those oranges.” The leader of the party 
took one down and began peeling it. In some way, either from 
the odor or out of curiosity, he tasted one of the quarters before 
he offered the orange. With a perfectly straight face he divided 
it up until there was a piece for each member of the party. He 
made no comment on what he had discovered, and so, sitting 
about the room, each one tasted his small piece of orange, won- 
dering why he had not been offered a whole one; but when we 
tasted it, there was a chorus of screams. They were the bitter- 
est things that you can imagine, and, in addition to being bitter, 
had what one might term a very raw taste. It was after this 
experience that we learned that oranges that grow in Bermuda 
are used to make lemonade and marmalade, and are never eaten 
as picked. 

The Traveler visited a school. It was a small building stand- 
ing at the side of a road, with no attempt at a playground. 
Evidently ‘it was intended that the children should play in 
the road atj’recess, as the water came up almost to the 
foundation of the building on the other side. The teacher 
was an old colored man, and the pupils were all colored chil- 
dren. Such a display of white teeth the Traveler never saw 
as when he stepped inside of that room door. He was 
asked to hear a reading-class, which he did with great pleas- 
ure. The children read with very good pronunciation and with 
apparent understanding. Another class recited poetry, and a 
class displayed their writing-books. There were sixteen in this 
class, and each one stood holding his book open, and there was 
not one blot. The Traveler is very fond of children, and he 
never misses an opportunity of visiting schools, and he tries to 
know just}as much about them as he can, but he never saw such 
perfectly clean, well-kept writing- books as those shown by this little 
class in Bermuda. The teacher put on the desk a paper-covered 
book, with the request that we should register our names. After 
this was done he brought out another and pointed to the word 
“ Louise,” at the bottom of the page, with the most reverent 
expression that you can imagine, and we knew then that to that 
schoolmaster that little room was sacred, the book something to 
be viewed with awe. Turning toward a chair in the room, he 
said, “ She sat in that.” The Princess Louise had visited this 
school, and the book on which she had inscribed her name was 
too sacred to allow any one to touch after her, and the school- 
master had opened a new register. The chair was also kept 
from vulgar contact, a thing apart from the rest. 


The Traveler left Bermuda impressed with the politeness of 
the children, black and white. No adult, white or colored, is 
ever passed on the road without a bow and almost always a sweet 
“ good-day.” They love their island, and are greatly pleased 
with the appreciation of visitors. They are intelligent about the 
natural beauties and curiosities of the island. It was a bare- 
footed negro boy who answered, with a look of mild surprise, the 
question as to how the natural arches at Tucker’s Town were 
formed. “ Why, by the action of the water ontherocks. That’s 
what has made all our caves,” he continued. These natural 
arches are formed on the shore, and are very impressive. The 
arches are a soft pink, with a covering of a close-growing lichen 
of dark green. The blue water dashes through these arches at 
high tide, making a beautiful picture as it breaks on a shore 
of pink sand. The sand when held in the hand shows distinct 
grains of white and pink. 

& 

The Traveler sailed out over these waters one day, dragging 
an uncovered box about eighteen inches deep, with a pane of 
window-glass in the bottom. 

The Traveler has dim recollections of the time when he believed 
in fairies. Then he remembers when he thought it was very 


. childish and he would not believe in them any more. But what 
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he saw through that box made him a child again. Here were 
fairy grottoes, tiny trees, little caves, beautiful flowers, moun- 
tains of diamonds, mosques with great domes—that is, great for 
fairy-land—tents of sea-fans in beautiful purples. How can he 
give you any idea of that wonderful land under the sea! There 
a beautiful blue fish, with a most graceful tail, in fact two, 
glided out from an arch, the entrance to a wonderful cave, with 
columns of crystals, deep fringes of wonderful flowers hanging 
like a screen in front and swinging softly to and fro. Was ita 
fish that with almost a bow came gracefully into sight? Blue, 
then red, then green, then yellow, was the beautiful dress of this 
fish. Why, if a manufacturer could su€ceed in dyeing silk that 
would change its colors as did the scales of this fish, the whole 
artistic world would be his debtor. Then there were giants 
down in this sea world. Great, clumsy, lazy fellows they 
appeared to be, but one who knows them well said they were the 
terror of the fish children, who hid safely in the woods or rocks 
when they saw one of these fellows lying in the road. The 
Traveler had a curious feeling that lobsters were sentinels for 
these beautiful homes; they swayed their horns in the most 
threatening manner if any fish approached the entrance of the 
cave that appeared to be under their protection. Such a busy, 
happy world under the sea! And the wonders of crystals, of 
flowers, of trees, of stones, are as great as in that of which we 
know much more. 

The Traveler stayed until the sun had sunk down into the 
ocean to light the wonderful world of Japan. 


Sunday Afternoon 


Cornell University Sermons 


The Inner Man 
By the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst 


For which cause we faint not; but though our outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day.—2 Cor. iv., 16. 

So far as our bodies are concerned, we are twelve 
months older than we were on this day a year ago; 
how is it with the rest of us, the part that the Apostle 
says here need not grow white-haired, nor have wrinkles 
furrowed in it, but that is entitled to have a little fresh- 
ening up done for it every day, and start new and green 
every time the sun rises? There are some things that 
do not admit of being dated; that keep no diary; are 
never thought of as standing in any relation to days and 
years. Perhaps you have never thought of it in that light, 
but it is a view that easily commends itself to you after 
once it is fairly stated. ‘The sunshine that comes into your 
window you would not ask the age of, because the only 
impression it leaves upon you is as of something which, 
from however far it may have come, and however wide a 
track it may have made beamy by its passage, is so agile 
and clean, and so evidently unspent and unworn, that it 
seems rather to have been born in your own eye and to 
have flowered out of the instant. 

What, after all, is this being young—this keeping 
young? Much in the same way in this respect that the 
mind is affected toward the current of light that we call 
sunshine, it is also affected toward a flowing river. We 
want to handle two or three of these illustrations, thinking 
that perhaps by that means we shall get on to the inside of 
our matter, and be able better to appreciate the import and 
secret of the perpetually renewed and always young life the 
Apostle puts forward so confidently and cheerily in our 
verse. The flowing river, then, I say, is a kind of liquid 
picture of life that is steadily renewed, of childhood that is 
abiding. The maps never state, never think of stating, 
how old a river is, how long it is since it began to run. 
Nor does our observation of the river readily start such an 
inquiry in our own minds. If the river has contracted, if 
there are reeds growing along the margin where evidently 
the current once swept in the fullness of its tide; if bare 
spots are shown in mid-current, which were, to appearance, 
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once wetted and covered by the river in the abundance of 
its volume, but which have emerged into view as the sup- 
plies from its tributaries or from the hillsides have, for what- 
ever cause, become a diminished and a diminishing quan- 
tity—then it would not be strange if some feeling of the 
antiquity of the river should steal into your general impres- 
sion of it. It might not come out to the point of a distinct 
thought, but there would be a little of a tired and stagnant 
look about it all, that would be suggestive of time and the 
slipping away of a good many years. But if the channel 
is full, and if there is that onrush that seems to mean that 
the water that is between the banks now has got to get out 
of the way to make room for immense quantities of the 
same that are on the way down from the uplands, then no 
surmise of time, no conception of period, during which the 
river’s life has been lived and its work done, will even 
begin to suggest itself. It will be felt and surrendered to 
as something that no more ‘has the quality of age inher- 
ing in it than has the daytime under whose canopy it 
channels its way to the sea; no more the subject of cor- 
ruption than are the twinkling smiles with which the same 
river laughs back into the face of the moon in the night- 
time. 

Quite in the same attitude, also, our mind stands toward 
truth. We could never easily bring ourselves to associate 
truth with any period of generation or of centuries through 
which truth has survived. We should never detect ourselves 
wondering how old truth is or how long it is likely to 
endure. That is not at all to be confounded with the fact 
that there are certain forms under which men at one time 
and another have attempted to phrase the truth, that grow 
old, and that are full of symptoms of decrepitude, and 
that we should consider it as no act of impropriety to put 
a date upon, or even to commence the preparation of an 
obituary record ; just as from the river, which is always 
fresh and young, you can nevertheless bale out a quantity 
of water, isolate it from the river, cut it off from its source 
of celestial supply, and it will begin to grow old very soon 
and commence to smell bad almostimmediately. There is 
a good deal in this matter of a thing keeping young because 
it continues in touch with the fountain of supply. The 
perfume of a blossom will not begin to suggest antiquity 
and to be odorous of yesterday till it has been nipped 
from the bush. Take a bit of truth, case it in, wall it up, 
cover it over so that it is not going to get rained on, can- 
vas it around so that it will not get blown upon and venti- 
lated, build subterranean masonry around it so that hidden 
springs will have no chance to vitalize it and the great 
heart of all the waters find no opportunity to pulse within 
it, and it will begiri to grow old inside of twenty-four hours, 
So that when we say that we can never easily bring our- 
selves to associate truth with any thought of the genera- 
tions or centuries through which it has survived, we 
mean truth in the living completeness of its divine entirety, 
before men have commenced to saw it into lengths and 
split it into kindling-wood ; while the water still forms 
part of the current, and the fragrant blossom yet keeps 
touch with the stalk. 

The illustrations so far employed, then, all of them 
squint in the direction of this one fact—that being young 
as a permanency is a matter of consecutive replenishment, 


_ of keeping in open connection with ample reservoirs of 


supply, so that our individual life shall not be a self- 
contained and a self-maintained one, but a blossom from 
out the stock of the general life, an inlet that prolongs 
landward the throb communicated to it from out the width 
and fullness of all the sea. 

It will be a step in the direction of the object we have 
in view if we commence by saying that even on the plane 
of ordinary human existence, saying nothing about the 
divine just yet, if a man wants to succeed, in the best, 
broadest sense of the term, he has to be part of the con- 
tinent of his kind, not an island off in mid-Pacific. He 
must proceed on the basis of the solidarity of the race, and 
not simply be an occupant of the times in which he lives, 
but have his roots thrust down deeply into the soil of the 
general life that fills and animates those times. Each 
blossom is a quotation from the entire tree. A man is not 
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perfect in himself till he is organized by his times as well 
as contributes to organize his times. “It is not well for 
a man to be alone” is a dictum that ought not to be in- 
terpreted in exclusive reference to connubial relations. A 
man may grow old, but man does not, and a man will not, 
to the degree that he is a realized part of man, and vitally 
knit into man. Keep the water in the current if you want 
it to retain its freshness and to preserve the sparkle it had 
while trickling down the side of the hill, A man cannot 
go off into a corner and think things out. What he merely 
thinks out will be likely to get out of date before it gets 
through the printer’s hands, Thought always requires the 
rectification of life, and the individual must be checked by 
the universal. Moss has great affinity for opinions that 
are hatched in acorner. The collective mind of the race 
is wondrous wise. Individual judgment is pretty nearly 
infallible when the individual is simply the organ and 
mouthpiece of the general wisdom. We may try to be an 
inspiration to the times we live in, but a good and neces- 
sary way in which to prepare ourselves for that is to let 
the times we live in be an inspiration to us. Nothing will 
keep life going but life. Life is the food that goes to the 
production of life blood. One reason why the preacher’s 
pulpit is so far from the people on Sunday is because the 
preacher’s study is so far from the people on week-days. 
Even a closet in which piety holds its devotions needs 
to be aired out. Two men are more than twice as wise as 
one. It is quite as necessary for preacher as for people 
that people and preacher should know each other. Keep- 
ing young is a matter of keeping abreast with the times 
you are in—getting out a new edition of yourself every 
day ; and in order to do that you have got to keep out in 
the open. Perpetual youth is the art of keeping up, living 
in such vital connection with the thinking and the doing 
and the endeavoring that are in this world that all your 
moving is in the pace of the world’s moving. A man’s 
age is the distance between himself and his times reduced 
to figures. But the main point we want to accentuate just 
here is, that in order to keep up with the world we have 
got to live a life that is a part of the world’s life. We 
must keep to the organic idea of mankind; not try to be a 
man all by ourselves. Just as soon as the branch under- 
takes to set up in business for itself, to cut the cords that 
bind it into the general life of the tree, to dam the currents 
that struggle into it from out the great volume of the tree’s 
collective vitality, the branch withers. The tree goes on, 
the branch stops. The branch gets left behind. There is 
a life in the times. There is a life in our kind. The race 
is a great deal more than the numerical sum of all the in- 
individual men and women that happen on any instant 
to be alive on the earth. And cloister culture is the proc- 
ess of closing up the sluiceways through which the cur- 
rents of that universal fullness are attempting to flush us 
and to become a realized factor in our being, feeling, 
thinking, purposing, and working. 

If now we have that aspect of the matter well in hand, 
we can go on to consider certain features of it that are 
more distinctively of a religious type. It goes without 
saying that when St. Paul is talking in our verse about 
being inwardly renewed and being made a fresh child again 
every morning, he is not thinking of that perennial rebirth 
as anything that is to be wrought in a man by any fullness 
of life that is comprised in the grand human total of his 
times, or of any times. St. Paul, like other great actors in 
Hebrew history, was a man who had lived out among men, 
and who had doubtless derived somewhat of his personal 
intensity from personal contacts, and who had gained 
something of his power of appreciating human necessities 
and possibilities by the intimacy with which he had adhered 
to the organized whole of that race in which he was him- 
self a vigorous and sensitive organ. But he is thinking 
here of supplies that transcend in attitude those which slip 
down the slopes of the hills, and that make ever fresh and 
young the river that flows at their base. And he is think- 
ing of a reservoir of personal infilling that outreaches in 
vastness and profundity that volume of quickening and 
replenishing that is comprised in the combined energy and 
intensity that is at any time humanly present in the world. 
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He is thinking of a divine infilling and of what will come 
of it. He is thinking of Christianity as an open conduit 
through which the spiritual fullness that is in God may 
empty itself into us, flush us, and make us young again, 
and issue a new edition of us, and bring us down to date 
every twenty-four hours. It is a doctrine of current faith 
that a man must be born again once ; it is the doctrine of 
St. Paul’s faith that a man must be born again seven times 
a week and three hundred and sixty-five times ayear. Even 
divine gifts grow rancid if they are not renewed. Water 
will not keep; Holy Ghost will not keep. We are not 
playing with words here, but are stating facts that are sub- 
stantial and searching. The children of Israel, before they 
had learned better, tried the experiment once of keeping 
manna twenty-five hours, and “It bred worms and stank,” 
the record tells us, That is a parable; it is a long'object- 
lesson teaching us that there is nothing so good, even 
though of divine conferment, as not to require replacing 
and being given over again. It is one of the supreme 
mistakes of the Church, even as it is of Christians individu- 
ally, that a good thing divinely accomplished is guarantee 
of the certainty that it will never have to be repeated. 
Now, on the contrary, the inference I draw from a good 
thing divinely accomplished is exactly the reverse of that. 
I argue that, for the very reason that it is so good and so 
divine, it will need to be reduplicated. The original out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit is an instance of that. People 
reason that that event was so great, and that there was so 
much of Almighty God in it, that history needs such an event 
but once. It was, on the contrary, so great an event, and 
with so much of Almighty God in it, that history needs it 
a good many times—keeps needing it. That is why the 
Church ages, and grows antiquated and putrescent; a 
new edition is not being continually gotten out, and the 
whole thing daily brought down to date. 

But what we want to consider just now is not the Church 
at large, but individuals in particular.. This Pauline truth 
of a daily divine renewal, this doctrine that a man needs to 
be divinely done over every day he lives, is just simply of 
a piece with what everywhere occurs in other ranges of 
being and on material ground, and brims with meaning to 
the heart and to the intelligence of every man who is keen 
to see and hungry to get down into the strenuous reality of 
things. ‘This sort of divine replenishing we are here talk- 
ing about will keep a young man in his conversion. This 
idea that a man needs to be converted but once is a com- 
fortable one, but it is one that, judging both from observa- 
tion and experience, does not work well in practice. 
However much of his heart a man may give to the Lord, 
even if he thinks he has given the whole of it, he will find 
twenty-four hours later that he has still a little of it on 
hand. Now, whether that squares exactly with the phrase- 
ology of the theological text-books I am not so concerned 
to know. At any rate, it touches a fact that is true to ex- 
perience. Each of us needs diurnally a new version of his 
conversion. ‘The working of the Holy Spirit, Christ teaches 
us, is like leaven, and that holds of the individual heart as 
well as of society at large. The yeast does not strike 
through the whole lump of dough at a flash. We keep 
finding unsuspected lumps of meal that the yeast has not 
yet seized upon. We surrender to God in installments, 
We may not mean it, but we do it. We give our hearts to 
the Lord, experience religion, as we call it, go on awhile, 
and find after a little that there are scattered stretches of 
interior territory that we are still holding the unsurrendered 
deed of. But, supposing conversion to be a “ once for all” 
affair, we keep the deed, thank the Lord that the convert- 
ing business has all been transacted, and utilize our evan- 
gelical history to the end of keeping ourselves in good 
spirits. Now, that is not thorough. The man who stands 
in this pulpit and the men and women who sit in these 
pews need conversion now as much as ever they did. 
There are deeds we do, there are ambitions we cherish, 
there are feelings we indulge, that are not according to the 
mind of God, and we know they are not. Now, any con- 


version that has so far been accomplished in us does not 
touch those. Conversion has got to be brought down to 
We need to stand in perennial touch with the striv- 


date. 
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ing Spirit of God, and let him rip out the sins that are still 
there. We must have some conversion that is as new as 
this morning, and as young as the light that sparkles in 
the sunrise dewdrop. A young convert is a delightful 
creature ; an old convert is liable to be like that Israel- 
itish manna twenty-five hours old; like water from a 
receding river that has been lodged in a pool, and hung 
there till it has lost its sparkle, and become malodorous 
and scummy. 

And it lies near by that to say that we must keep open 
avenue to our divine supplies if we will have a Christian 
experience that wakes up in us as a kind of fresh sunrise day 
by day. It is as tiresome living on an antiquated experi- 
ence as itis trying to make a meal off of petrifiedcorn. To 
attempt to believe that we are sons and daughters of God 
because of the joy that was shed abroad in our hearts ten 
years ago, is like tryiug to go to bed by the sunlight that 
streamed into your room week before last. There is! noth- 
ing in God’s earth that grows rank and fetid sooner than 
an experience. Our hymn asks, “ Where is the blessedness 
I knew when first I saw the Lord?” Don’t know; and it 
wouldn’t do you any good if you had it; blessedness 
doesn’t keep. It is one of the all-pervading principles 
that the more delicate a thing is and the more finely organ- 
ized, the more directly it will decay and fall to pieces when 
once it has been parted from the root itsprangfrom. The 
perfume will evaporate from the rose and the petals fall 
off very soon after it has left the stalk. Strayed or stolen 
—a religious experience! The hymn just quoted from is 
an advertisement for a lost joy that has jumped the fence 
and gone loese. It is like hunting after the blaze of a 
lamp that the oil is all burnt out of. Keep the wick 
trimmed and the lamp filled, and you will have blaze 
enough without advertising for last night’s blaze—you do 
not know where that is, and could make nothing of it even 
if you did. No, there is a great lot of meaning in all this, 
and it lies right down at the level of our exigency. Good 
things have got to be made over and over, and everlastingly 
reduplicated. The fresh river must incessantly draw on 
the young rivulets that incessantly trickle from the hillside. 
Christian joy that does not bear the stamp of this very day 
and date is a Silurian deposit, an evangelical relic, piety | 
fossilized. 

But there is a good deal more in the same vein. We 
must have also, from day to day, a young, fresh theology. 
I am not saying that we want to revise our creed every 
day, understanding by creed the formulated convictions of 
the Church. But we do want a new theology every day, 
divine truth apprehended by a spiritual discernment and a 
Christian experience that has the morning dew upon it. 
We are sick nigh unto death of religious ideas and religious 
convictions that stop with being the embalmed products 
of old intelligence, either our own or some one’s else; 
coffined convictions, old blood with the heat dead and the 
pulse out. This is no criticism upon statements of truth ; 
we have got to have them; but we want, not a creed that 
shall stand to us merely as a portraiture of God and of 
divine things, but a creed that shall be to us so much God 
uncovering himself to us under forms of black and white. Not 
a congeries of verbal abstractions—that is not truth, that 
is holy lumber—but words that pulse with God as the seas 
do; words that are afire with God as the bush on Horeb 
was. Our creeds can be almost nothing to us, and do 
almost nothing for us, so long as they are merely the mummy 
of an extinct experience. The form of the words may be old; 
that is not what we areobjecting to. So the vast California 
pine may be old, but in a truer sense it is newas the 18th 
of October day-dawn, for it is suffused with life, and life 
is never old. Supposing our creed is an old one; so the 
great mountains are old; but if ever you have stood up 
among them when the blossoming dawn was growing out 
of the east, and have seen their vast, solemn heights kin- 
dling at the touch of the on-coming sun, you had no thought 
of antiquity ; you simply stood and struggled under the 
power of the ineffable splendor that was cramméd and 
jammed into the moment. The mountains are not a mill- 
ion of years old, then ; they are this morning’s children ; they 
are to day’s edition of the supernal allmightiness of God. 
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It is a great art to make a creed, but it is a more difficult. 


art to keep in such daily relation with it that it shall not 
curse you more than it will bless you. The creed will 
not help us into God unless God first helps us into the 
creed. Its truths must be so much fiber in which God’s 
Spirit quivers. They must be realized in their condition 
of saturation with the divine life: soaked in that life. 
Truth taken apart from life is not truth any more; divine 
truth taken apart from divine life is not truth any more. 
Such truth is lumber, not forest ; it is corpse, not body. 
Creedal truth two days old is stinking manna and a worm bed. 
In repeating the Apostles’ Creed we say, “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty.” Now, if our utterance of that is 
simply the statement of an experience of the Almighty 
Fatherhood of God that some one else has had, or that we 
have at some other time had, then we are simply tricking 
our own hearts and fooling with the rattling and ghastly 
bones of reality. That expression is not part of my creed 
except as, in my utterance of it, it is the quick kodak flash 
of my feeling and experience of God’s Almighty Father- 
hood, filling and crowding and thrilling the instant. That, 
you see, do you not, is creed brought down to date. It 
may be old as the Church, but in the juster sense it is new 
as the moment. 

But, my friends, this sermon would be as long as eter- 
nity if we should undertake to follow up all the game 
that this thought starts from the jungle. It is a great 
mistake to undertake to live on our history. That at- 
tempt is the very genius of all decay and decrepitude. 
We wanted to say something about having a new Bible 
every time the sun rises, but it would have taken all 
day even to have touched that. I havedone all that I 
attempted to do if I have started, in any hungry, earnest 
mind and heart, the suspicion that there is a great deal 
here that I have not done, but only commenced to do. 
Our bodies are growing old. Well, let them. But we can- 
not afford to have our minds scum over, and our hearts 
coagulate, and our spirits petrify. Old conversion, old 
experience, old sympathies, old love, old thoughts, be they 
as true as Bible, are religious rot. God is as new as the 
youngest clover-blossom or the last star-twinkle. And we 
shall be so, too, if we will knit into him, let him flush us 
every day, and lean against his supplies, as the flowing 
river is born anew every morning of the limpid spirit that 
descends upon it from out the air by the way of the hill- 
tops and the grass-slopes. 

May we, O God, be full of nerve for thy touch, full of 
waiting for thy coming; green fields lying beneath the 
dropping of the rain; children with flushed faces expect- 
ing thy nod and smile. 


The Seventy-second Psalm’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


This Psalm is entitled A Psalm for Solomon. He was 
not the kind of king here described. History does not 
make good the prophet’s optimism. Nevertheless, the 
prophet gives an inspiring account of what an ideal ruler 
ought to be. So this Psalm suggests some reflections in 
the kind of characteristics a Christian voter should look 
for in the candidate of his choice, in the United States, 
in this year of grace 1892. We certainly ought not to be 
content with less than served as the Hebrew ideal so 
many centuries before Christ. 

The Christian’s candidate should be a lover of righteous- 
ness. He should care for conscience. He should rather 
be right than be President. The conscienceless man, 
however shrewd, has no right to a Christian’s vote. 

He should care for the poor, the needy, the oppressed. 
What does he think of the Indian kept in barbarism by 
barbaric treatment? Of the negro, half emancipated 
and with the shackles still galling his hands and feet? Of 
the Chinaman, ostracized, outcast, hated, mobbed? Of 
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the widows and orphans robbed of their means and their 
natural protector by the saloon? These questions are 
quite as important as the question, What does he think 
of the tariff? or the silver question ? 

And they are a great deal more important than the ques- 
tion, What will he do with the spoils ? 

The Christian’s candidate is a peace-lover and a peace- 
maker. Armies and navies are only to keep the peace. Di- 
plomacy is to pursue peace and insure it. “ Ifit be possible, 
as far as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men,” will be 
the law of all international intercourse under his adminis- 
tration. 

He will stand for that policy, or those policies, which, by 
quiet and unostentatious methods, promote universal pros- 
perity. Not brilliant like the lightning, not noisy like the 
thunder, but nurturing and edifying, as the dew and the 
gentle rain, will be the spirit and method which he advo- 
cates and represents. 


He will give the Nation glory; but it will be the glory 
ofademocracy. Not of palace, not of millionaire, not of 
extravagance of luxury, but the glory of a diffused, not a 
concentrated, wealth; the glory of being the refuge of the 
oppressed of all lands. Thus under his influence American 
ideas, democratic ideas, Christian ideas—that is, the idea 
of universal brotherhood—shall go forth and win dominion 
—world-wide dominion. And nations shall respect the 
American flag, not because of a navy which is ready to 
enforce respect, but because it represents a justice and 
liberty and righteousness which win respect. 

Does the reader think this is a trivial use of Scripture? 
It is the primary interpretation of this Psalm—‘“ a Psalm 
for Solomon.” It is originally a portrayal of a great 
king and a great kingdom. It is only by accommodation 
that a spiritual meaning is given to it, and it becomes the 
fitting prophecy of the Messiah’s kingdom. 

That kingdom is, however, not only hastened to its con- 
summation by every kingdom of righteousness and justice 
and liberty, but every such kingdom—whether existing in 
historic fact or only in prophetic fancy—is a type of the 
final and perfected ideal, the Kingdom of God. The end 
of all missionary effort is to establish such a kingdom upon 
the earth—a kingdom present, earthly, sociological, and or- 
ganic. 


This kingdom of God will be: 

A kingdom of righteousness. 

A kingdom of peace. 

A kingdom for the poor and the needy. 

A kingdom whose King will be always and everywhere 
honored and revered. 

A kingdom of universal and gracious dominion. 

A kingdom to which all kings shall be subject, and in 
which all kingdoms shall be incorporate. 

A kingdom glorifying the hero and the martyr dying for 
the King’s sake and the kingdom’s sake. 

A kingdom whose glory shall fill the whole earth. 


What will your vote and your work in the coming Pres- 
idential campaign do to build up such a kingdom in the 
United States of America? 


What are you doing day by day to build up this 
kingdom on the earth? Or are you doing something to 
hinder it and tear it down ? 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics: June 27 
—Christ is risen (Acts ii., 22-28) ; June 28—Glorified on 
earth (John xvii., 1-8); June 2g—Lord of all (Rom. xiv., 
1-9); June 30—Our Redeemer (Heb. ix., 1-12); July r— 
Our Intercessor (Heb. viii., 22-28); July 2—Our Friend 
(John xv., 13-20); July 3—Topic. 
(Acts i., 1-12 ; Heb. vi., 13-20). 


Our ascended Lord 
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Religious News 


The Vaudois of France 
By the Rev. T. D. Malan, Ph.D. 


The Vaudois of France and the Waldenses of Italy have for 
a long time formed one people and one Church, although sep- 
arated politically by the Franco-Italian boundary line, which 
runs along the crest of the Alps. Some historians trace the 
origin of this peculiar people back to the Apostle Paul, who 
crossed their valleys on his way to Spain about the middle of 
the first century of our era, and preached the Gospel to them. 
Others see the origin of the Vaudois or Waldensian movement 
in Claudius, Bishop of Turin, in the ninth century. Two of 
their number, Peter and Henry of Bruys, suffered martyrdom 
early in the eleventh century for the crime of preaching the Gos- 

a modern writers, especially in Germany, limit the origin 
of the Vaudois and Waldensian Churches to Peter Valdo, a 
wealthy merchant of Lyons, converted about the end of the 
twelfth century, and founder of the sect called “ The Poor of 
Lyons,” while others contend that Valdo derived his name from 
the Vatfdois,as he is sometimes called “ Peter of Vaux” or 
“ Peter the Vaudois.” 

The French word Vaudois (and its corresponding words, in 
English Waldensian or Waldenses, in Italian Valdesi, in Ger- 
man Waldenser) is derived from the Latin va//is, the French 
vai and plural vaw-x, the Italian va//e, which mean va//ey. The 
vallenses, vaudois, or waldenses are simply the “ inhabitants of 
the valleys.” According to some Catholic authors, who wrote 
against the Waldenses, these derived their name “ad va//e 
densa ”*—that is, “from the narrow and thickly wooded valley 
which they originally came from.” This has been supposed to 
mean Angrogna Valley and Tra del Torno, the heart and strong- 
hold of the Waldensian Valleys. 

A few German writers have endeavored to find in the word 
Waldenser a derivation from the German wa/d (forest), and in 
the people it represents a sylvan tribe of German descent: a 
theory that can find no foundation in philology, ethnography, 
histgry, or even tradition. 

The Vaudese, or inhabitants of Canton de Vaud, in Switzer- 
land, are called “ Vaudois du Canton de Vaud,” although they 
have never had anything to do with Peter Valdo or the Walden- 
sian Valleys. Their name also is derived from the configuration 
of the country they inhabit, which is “ a canton composed of val- 
leys.” Foreign writers have sometimes made a confusion 
between the Vaudese of Canton de Vaud and the Vaudois or 
Waldenses of the Franco-Italian Alps—two distinctly and en- 
tirely different peoples, who in the French language go by the 
same name. The Vaudois, or Waldenses, however, have a his- 
tory unique in the world. 

The Waldensian Valleys were visited by the most cruel 
cutions during nearly eight centuries, sometimes from the Ital- 
ian, sometimes from the French, side—more than once from 
both sides at atime. On several occasions the inhabitants were 
overtaken by treason, or unexpectedly, and almost annihilated. 
But the whole power of popery was unable to conquer or sub- 
due them. The St. Bartholomew, the PAaques Piémontaises, 
and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, mark the three 
bloodiest dates in the history of that illustrious people, which 
has well earned its surname of “ Israel of the Alps.” After the 
wholesale slaughter of the Waldenses in 1686 and a three years’ 
exile in Switzerland, nine hundred of them, who had escaped 
from death, achieved the “ glorious return” into their valleys in 
1689. Trusting in God and in the justice of their cause, they 
successfully resisted the combined armies of Louis XIV. of 
France and Victor Amadeus of Savoy and Piedmont, defeated 
and baffled the strategy of “invincible” Marshal Catinat, and 
reconquered their desolate valleys, where they restored the 
altars of the true God forever. 

That stirring episode of their wonderful history has scarcely a 
parallel in the world. The leader of that “ glorious return” was 
one of their pastors, Henry Arnaud, a native of the French 
valleys, while their greatest strategist and hero, Josué Janavel, of 
the Italian valleys, too old to take part in the expedition, from 
his exile in Geneva had given them his marvelous “ plan of cam- 
paign.” The actual thirty thousand Waldenses of Italy, and 
the two thousand Vaudois of France, are the descendants of the 
four hundred survivors of the “glorious return.” The Wal- 
denses of Italy, or Waldensian Church, are now known abroad 
for their magnificent mission work throughout Italy, since their 
emancipation in 1848. But the modern French Vaudois are 
less privileged and less known. This branch of the Waldensian 


family, on the French slopes of the A'ps, in the old province of 
Dauphiné (now Département des Hautes Alpes), occupy the 
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highest, wildest, and most destitute gorges in Europe, called 
Freissiniéres, Dormilhouse, and Queyras, where the residue 
of their once powerful ancestors were driven by persecution. 
These are the real “ sons of the martyrs.” 

But within this last century those barren and inhospitable 
valleys have become more and more uninhabitable. The cli- 
mate has gradually become colder, and the perpetual snows and 
glaciers are invading their poor fields and meadows. The soil is 
covered with a thick coat of snow for nine months in the year. 
From year to year landslides and avalanches destroy houses and 
harvests, and kill men and cattle. The sturdy Vaudois are now 
fighting an unequal and desperate fight against nature itself, 
and are disappearing fast, whilst the sons of their fathers’ per- 
secutors live on the fat of the land in the lower valleys. The 
extinction of these venerable churches and people is inevitable 
unless some prompt and vigorous measures are taken for their 
rescue. 

This is one of the considerations that have led the French 
Protestant Society of Colonization (Société Coligny) of Paris to 
persuade the Vaudois of Dormilhouse and Freissiniéres to emi- 
grate en massé to Algeria. The Protestant churches of France 
responded generously to the earnest appeals of the Société 
Coligny on behalf of the Vaudois Relief Fund. Some Vaudois 
families have thus been enabled to settle at Trois Marabouts in 
western Algeria, near the Mediterranean Sea and the frontier 
of Morocco. There the industrious and frugal sons of the Alps 
have a chance of becoming self-supporting ere long. 

And, what is even better, these Vaudois, being kept together with 
their own pastors and teachers, will soon become living centers 
of Gospel propaganda among their Catholic and Mussulman 
neighbors. Thus they seem to be called by the providence of 
God to become the light of North Africa, as their brethren 
beyond the Alps have become the light of Italy. 

But there is as yet only an infinitesimal percentage of Vaudois 
transported to Algeria, and the funds subscribed by their French 
brethren are already exhausted, while those helpless Vaudois of 
the Alps continue to grope in their hopeless destitution. They 
cannot even dispose of their wretched houses or sell their barren 
fields. No one on earth would buy them. 

The Société Coligny addresses hereby an earnest appeal to 
the sister Protestant churches of America. 

American Christians give large sums of money for the evan- 
gelization of Catholics and heathens. Hundreds of thousands 
of doilars have lately been subscribed for the starving Russians 
of the Greek Church. Will the sons of the Pilgrim Fathers not 
help to preserve from utter extinction this branch of the oldest 
evangelical Church on earth, driven to such an extremity by its 
faithfulness to the Gospel truth? 

The Société Coligny derives its name from Admiral Coligny, 
the great French Protestant, who fell the first and most illus- 
trious victim of the massacres of St. Bartholomew (1572). 
It is composed of the leading clergymen and laymen of the 
Protestant churches of France, among others the Revs. A. 
Decoppet, G. Appia, A. Mettetal, S. Gout, Professor Bertrand, 
G. Monod, M.D., Baron de Turckheim, Baron F. de Schickler, 
Senator Dietz-Monnin, etc., etc., all of Paris, France; and the 
Most Rev. W. Fremantle, Dean of Ripon, England. General 
Secretary, Mr. E. Réveillaud, editor of “ Le Signal,” Versailles, 
France. Offerings on behalf of the Vaudois Relief Fund are 
received with gratitude, and duly acknowledged and transmitted, 
at the following addresses: M. d’Allens, Treasurer of the Société 
Coligny, 29 Rue Taitbout, Paris, France; Messrs. Iselin & Co., 
Bankers, New York; the Rev. T. D. Malan, P. O. Box 298, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


—The annual session of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America came to a close last week at Asbury Park. 
The leaders of the movement looking to the federation of the 
Dutch and German branches of the Reformed Church are dis- 
appointed over the action of the Synod in voting to lay the mat- 
ter over until next year. The advocates of consolidation were 
in the majority, but acted in deference to the request of the 
strong minority. In the interval the Standing Committee on 
Federal Union will formulate a new consolidation plan. 

—A distinguished and unusual honor, says the New York 
“ Sun,” was conferred upon Bishop Potter on his recent visit to 
England, the news of which is only now made public. This was 
the conferring upon him by the University of Oxford of the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity. The distinction has been 
bestowed on but two other American bishops, and there was an 
interval of ninety years between those instances. The two other 
American bishops whom Oxford thus honored were Samuel 
Seabury, first Bishop of Connecticut, who received the degree 
in 1777, and John Whitehouse, second Bishop of Illinois, in 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 


IX.—Three Ways of Getting the Gospel Message to the People 
By the Rev. John C. Collins 


Of these, one is a form of what is known as open-air work ; 
another is a modification of tent work; and the third is the 
mission. 

The first is Gospel wagon work. The most successful and 
thorough Gospel wagon work, and perhaps the oldest, in this 
country, is that of the Central Union Mission of Washington, 
D.C. The wagon is about twenty feet long and seven feet 
wide, and contains seats for some thirty persons, besides space 
for an organ. The platform lets down from one of the sides so 
that a speaker can step out from the wagon and be directly in 
front of the people. It has atop and side curtains for shelter 
in case of rain. Its weight and number of persons carried 
require four horses, and the cost for use of horses and driver is, 
at present, in Washington, five dollars for Sunday work, which 
includes its use afternoon and evening, and three dollars for 
each week-night. Its use is, of course, confined to the warmer 
months of the year. 

Open-air preaching has had a most important place in the 


the Gospel wagon is far more likely to be considered by his 
audience as doing something in the ordinary and regular line of 
religious work, and he does not have to overcome, to any large 
degree, before he can produce an effect, the prejudices of the 
people. The meeting in one section having been held, the choir, 
organ, and speakers can be readily and comfortably moved to 
some other section for another meeting, and usually many neigh- 
borhoods can be found, even in the worst localities of a city, 
where there is an open lot, or the streets come together, and 
there is sufficient extra street space for the people to gather, 
without inconvenience to the public. Another help is secured 
by the use of the wagon in the presence of ladies, many of 
whom are willing to go with the wagon as singers or otherwise. 
Sitting back in the wagon, partially screened by its sides, there 
is little publicity, and even if they do not assist in the singing, 
their very presence is helpful. Speakers, too, who could not be 
induced to speak in the open air under ordinary circimstances, 
will go with the wagon, and perhaps be impressed to say a few 
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The Gospel Wagon 


work of the Church from the beginning. Mr. Spurgeon is 
quoted, in a recent publication entitled “ Open-Air Preaching,” 
by the Rev. E. H. Byington, as saying it is the very backbone 
of the movement to win the non-church-going element. I have 
placed the Gospel wagon work first, and I consider it first, also, 
in importance as an agency in getting the Gospel message to 
the people, for it is the best form of open-air work, and in the 
thickly populated neighborhoods of the American cities, among 
more or less rough people, it is, perhaps, the only feasible form 
of such work. It certainly gives the only means by which open- 
air meetings can be held by the same persons in different 
sections of the city on the same afternoon or evening. In the 
place of the speaker standing on a chair or box in front of an 
irreverent and perhaps scoffing audience, with one or two 
helpers, or perhaps not even these, there is the wagon 
with choir of singers who can sing to advantage, many of 
them being ladies, and the speaker standing out from the 
wagon on a platform, and addressing the people under 
platform or pulpit surroundings almost identical with those 
in the ordinary mission hall. The wagon, in a word, makes 
it possible to do this open-air work in an orderly and digni- 
fied manner, which is of the very greatest importance when 
it is considered that open-air preaching is so new to many in the 
audience that they think it quite irregular, and the speaker, as 
the work is ordinarily carried on, they think is perhaps some 
cranky fellow with more zeal than discretion. The speaker on 


words at some meeting-place, and, finding in such speaking an 
ease and pleasure which they did not anticipate, are brought 
out as open-air preachers, and do most useful work. 

The Washington Gospel wagon has been in use several 
years, and the audiences vary from five hundred to a thousand. 
One of the directors has said it is “a remarkable audience in 
many respects—judges of the courts, members of the House of 
Representatives, mechanics, saloon-keepers, gamblers, and low- 
Gronkards, . and a wonderfully attentive audience it is, 
too.” 

The second method is best described by an illustration of 
actual work. In 1886 Mr. T. C. Horton, who was then assist- 
ant pastor of Bethany Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. A. T. 
Pierson was at that time the pastor, found a needy district in 
the city of Philadelphia, in which he desired to hold meetings 
specially adapted to the people. He was troubled, as others have 
been under like circumstances, to find a suitable hall. At first. 
he thought of putting up a tent, as it was in the summer season, 
but there are always objections to the use of a tent, particularly 
in the worst sections of a city, for unless there is careful oversight 
both during the meetings and at other times, and even some- 
times in spite of this, the tent will be cut or other damage done. 
The expense of the tent is also no small item, and a watchman 
who must be employed night and day to preserve it from injury 


1 These wagons can be obtained from the Bureau of Supplies, New Haven, 
Conn. The cost is $750. 
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or destruction is also a considerable expense. In this case Mr. 
Horton hit upon a substitute, which, it has seemed to me, if 
more widely known, might be used to very great advantage by 
many Christians at work under similar circumstances. He 
describes it as follows: “ We secured the use of alot. Around 
this we put a fence, and inside the fence, about four feet from 
the side, we put uprights, six feet apart and eight feet high, and 
then in the center of the space we put other uprights, six feet 
apart, with a rib across the top; on that we put girders. That 
gave us the skeleton of the building. We put sail-cloth on the 
top, and sawdust on the floor, and put in some rude benches 
and a platform across the end.” This worked admirably for 
the summer work. It would seat comfortably about six hun- 
dred people ; but, as will readily be seen, such a structure might 
be made so as to accommodate any number from one hundred 
to two thousand persons. The cost would, of course, vary with 
the rent for the lot and the expense for sailcloth. As the 
winter came on, it was found that this structure could be adapted 
for the colder weather; and Mr. Horton says, “ We concluded 
that we would just board up the sides of the tent. We did so, 
and put in a couple of good stoves. We had good light from 
the roof, and from a couple of windows which we put in the 
ends, which were inclosed. The ventilation was perfect. So 
we went on every Sunday during the whole winter, with very few 
exceptions, and we had a comfortable place to preach the 
Gospel and win souls for Christ.” This work has, I understand, 
since grown into a regularly organized church. There is no 
reason why some such structure could not be used as a means 
of making a start by churches and individual Christians who 
have seen the need in certain localities of special Christian work 
being done. 

The third method is the mission. What I mean can be best 
expressed by referring to three missions which I consider are the 
most representative missions in the United States. One is the 
Jerry McAuley Mission at 316 Water Street, New York, which 
has been in operation now for nearly twenty years. It is a little 
room seating about two hundred persons, located in one of the 
worst sections of that great city. Its audiences vary from thirty 
or forty to the seating capacity of the room. The services con- 
sist usually of reading the Scriptures by some one of the converts 
and a few remarks by the reader, followed by a short talk by the 
superintendent, after which there are testimonies, songs, and re- 
quests for prayer. The meeting closes with an after-meeting, 
in which those who have requested prayers come forward and 
kneel about the front benches, each praying for himself. This 
mission is a shining example of a religious service carried on in 
an orderly and spiritual way, and reaching and winning to Christ 
hundreds of the lowest men, drunkards and gamblers of a great 
city. 

The second mission is the Pacific Garden Mission of Chicago, 
founded by Colonel and Mrs. George R. Clarke, who are its 
present superintendents. An account was recently given in The 
Christian Union of this mission, and I need therefore give only 
the barest outline. The room will seat, perhaps, about four 
hundred persons. It was openedin 1877,‘and has therefore been 
in operation for over fourteen years. The annual expense is 
about seven thousand dollars, the larger part of which has been 
paid by Colonel and Mrs. Clarke. The record for last year, 
ending September 14, 1891, shows a total attendance at all the 
meetings of about 150,000, and of this number 5,618 requested 
prayers. It is not known, of course, how many of this number 
have been truly converted, and doubtless the workers themselves 
would hesitate to give even an estimate, but evidently the people 
have been reached with the Gospel message. 

The third mission is the Central Union Mission in Washing- 
ton, which is more in the nature of a city mission work, and 
reaches, through its hall, and in the Gospel wagon work re- 
ferred to, many of the middle and well-to-do classes, as well as 
the lowest. The Pacific Garden and the Jerry McAuley 
Mission are more particularly missions for the very worst 
classes. The report of the Central Union Mission during 
the past year shows that for the year ending October 19, 
1891, the total attendance was 191,726. This, however, in- 
cludes those reached through the Gospel wagon as well as in the 
Mission and its branches. All these mission meetings are con- 
ducted in the same general way, somewhat similar to that of the 
Jerry McAuley Water Street Mission in New York, but with 
that I am not particularly concerned, neither as to how such a 
mission may be started. I wish only to show that these missions 
bring the Gospel message to the people, and that they furnish 
one means of solving the problem of how to reach the masses. 
And I am confident that these three simple, practicable methods 
as outhned, used by earnest and devoted Christians, under the 
direct supervision and oversight either of churches or individuals, 
and, as always must be the case, more or less auxiliary to the 
churches, will fully solve this problem of getting the Gospel 
message to the people. 
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Church Gleanings 


—It is announced that General Booth, of the Salvation Army, 
is about to set out on a tour of Helvetia, Germany, Denmark, 
and Scandinavia. 

—The New York Protestant Episcopal City Mission Society 
has just received a gift of $40,000 with which to build a chapel 
on thesupper East Side of the city. The new church will be 
called the Coddington Memorial Chapel of the Messiah. It 
will be a memorial to the late T. B. Coddington, a well-known 
iron merchant of this city, formerly a member of Grace Church, 
and will be erected by his two daughters. 

—This is anniversary week at Andover Seminary. Professor 
Tucker preached the sermon to the outgoing class on Sunday 
last. On the programme of the Alumni meeting are papers on 
recent critical Bible study, by Professor G. F. Moore, and on 
Sunday-school teaching, by the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, of the 
“ Congregationalist,” and the Rev. Erastus Blakeslee. 

—Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, lately sent a mes- 
sage to the House of Representatives, inclosing a memorial 
from the Essex County Congregational Club, asking for the 
abolition of Fast Day as a day of religious observance, and for 
the substitution of some other day for a spring holiday, leaving it 
to the voluntary action of the religious part of the community to 
observe Good Friday as a day similar in spirit to what Fast 
Day is nominally. Mention was made of the fact that the 
change was approved by the Presidents of Williams, Amherst, 
Smith, and Wellesley Colleges; that President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, had written in favor of the change; that it had the quali- 
fied approval of Professor Egbert C. Smyih, of Andover, and of 
the leading clergymen of the Congregationalists, Unitarians, 
Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, and of other prominent men 
in the State. 

—Every county in the State of New York was represented by 
some of the 1,200 delegates to the annual meeting of the State 
Sunday-School Association in Syracuse last week. Dr. W. A. 
Duncan presented the annual report of the Executive Committee, 
showing that the work of the Association has steadily increased. 
Ninety town associations have been organized and sixty county 
conventions held. Two hundred and forty-three popular meet- 
ings are reported, and 150 town conventions, and 241 county, 
district, and town conferenees have been held, making a total of 
694. Sunday-schools to the number of 410 were organized. 
Schools have increased from 7,946 to 8,356, and officers and 
teachers from 119,800 to 121,191. The total membership is 
1,161,524 as against 1,116,954 the previous year. Addresses 
and practical exemplification of lesson work were given by the 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, J. H. Hurlbut, B. F. Jacobs, and 


many others. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


— Herbert B. Turner, of Washington, Conn., has resigned and accepts a call 
to Hampton Institute, Va. 

—Martin Dudley died at Lowell, Mass., on May 22, at the age of seventy- 
eight. 

—W. J. C. Ralph accepts a call to Rochester, Wis. 

—Jesse Bailey accepts a call to Watertown, N. Y. 

—G. S. Avery was ordained on June 1, at the Berkeley Temple, Boston, Mass. 

—D. F. Bradley was on June 1 installed as pastor of the Park Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

—Clarence Greeley, of Mount Carmel, Conn., has resigned. 

—W. G. Lathrop was on June 2 installed as pastor of the church in Monroe, 
Conn. 

—John L. Sewall was on June 3 installed as pastor of the Central Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—A. N. Thompson, of the Glasgow Avenue Church of St. Louis, Mo., has 
received a call from the Seventh Church of Indianapolis, Ind. 

—W. C. Stull has become pastor of the First Church of Leesburg, Fla. 

—Henry Gardner, of Fostoria, O., accepts a call to Kokomo, Ind. 

—W. E. Roe, of King’s Ferry, N. Y., has become pastor of the Fourth Street 
Church, Marietta, O. 

EPISCOPAL . 

—M. H. Gates, assistant at the Church of the Ascension, New York, accepts 
the rectorship of the Ascension Memorial Church of Ipswich, Mass. 

—S. W. Young, at one time rector of the Church of the Holy Communion in 
this city, died on June 8, at the age of fifty-one. 

—G. H. Sterling, of New York City, accepts a call to the Church of the Na- 
tivity, Bethlehem, Pa. 

—G. H. Yarnall has become rector of St. John’s Church, Passaic, N. J. 

—W. A. Snively has resigned the rectorship of Trinity Church, New Orleans, 
La. 

—Millidge Walker, of St. Paul’s Church, Newark, N. J., has been appointed 
Archdeacon of the diocese. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—J. W. Marsh, a Baptist minister, died at Shiloh, N. J., on June 7, at the age 
of eighty three. 

—W. J. Sholar accepts the pastorate of the Noble Street Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Albert Foster, of the Tabernacle Baptist Church of Albany, N. Y., accepts 
acall to Roseville, N. J 
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Books and Authors 


Recent Books of Verse—lI. 


If this be, as Mr. Stedman puts it, an interregnum in 
the creation of poetry, though there be a clear ‘lack of 
poet-kings, compelling worship, it cannot be said that we 
have not among us wise and sympathetic counselors, ca- 
pable regents, of verse. Of the twoscore recent volumes 
before the reviewer it is rather the exception to find one 
without its modicum of purpose—sometimes high purpose 
'—expressed in various degrees of adequacy. Most of 
them show conscientious work, rising in particular cases to 
no inconsiderable height of formal beauty. Among many 
of the best there is a reassuring simplicity of structure and 
of diction. A few attack the great problems of life with a 
directness and an individual sincerity which go far toward 
compensating for the master voice which has not been 
lifted among us. If the critic still be denied that subtle 
delight in crying, “ Hats off, gentlemen: a genius!” it 
remains true that the general standard of excellence 
among our “minor” poets is preparing the way for the 
Poet who is to come. That time will bring him is not to 
be gainsaid. 

It is much to say of a new volume of verse that it is a 
distinct addition to the world’s treasury of poetry. Yet 
one does not hesitate in according this judgment to “ The 
Bard of the Dimbovitza,” a collection of Roumanian folk- 
songs which we owe to Hé'éne Vacaresco, and which have 
been translated by Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettell. No 
doubt the romantic story of Mlle. Vacaresco’s love affair 
with Carmen Sylva’s son, the Crown Prince of Roumania, 
tinges favorably one’s reception of these charming peasant 
songs. All the world loves a lover; and if the lover be 
in addition a poetess, and her attachment be unhappy— 
not to speak of having royalty as a co-mate—why, this 
poor matter-of-fact world is captured out of hand. But 
one does not need this bias to appreciate the “ Bard of the 
Dimbovitza.” From the Roumanian peasant-girls’ chorus, 
through the editor’s arrangement and refining, through 
Carmen Sylva’s translation, to reasonably formmdssig English 
verse, is a far cry indeed. But the almost mystical beauty 
of the songs does not stand or fall with philology. The 
vague poetic impulses they arouse are farther back in our 
human development, are deeper in our universal nature, 
than any word-forms in which they appear. As for the 
rhythm, it has been admirably preserved—or supplied ; we 
know not—by the translators. The collection is the re- 
sult of four years’ careful work by Héléne Vacaresco, 
who retired to her father’s estate and lived among 
the peasants. She mingled with the girls in their 
spinning-parties and lute-playings, culled a refrain here, 
a poetic thought or legend there, and anxiously hurried 
them into her note-book. A fascinating picture, that, 
of the poetess concealed in the waving wheat, straining 
her ears to catch the reapers’ song in its native purity, 
without slightest alloy of the self-consciousness her known 
presence might occasion! This labor of love has its 
fitting reward in “ The Bard of the Dimbovitza.” The 
poems are marked by a simplicity in structure and in the 
appreciation of nature which is itself captivating.. Some 
of them rhyme, and nearly all begin and end with a pecul- 
iar refrain, which suggests a pathos as true in its tone as it 
is undefined. Most of them are to be sung accompanied 
by the lute, or are improvised at the spinning-parties of 
the peasant girls. Apropos of the latter, Carmen Sylva 
explains in her introduction: “ For the spinning-songs, the 
girls all stand in a circle, spinning ; the best spinner and 
singer being in the middle. She begins to improvise a 
song, and, at any moment she chooses, throws her spindle, 
holding it by a long thread, to another girl, who has to go 
on spinning while the first girl pulls out the flax—a pro- 
ceeding requiring great dexterity—and at the same time 
has to continue the improvisation which has been begun.” 
A “ proceeding ” which would require even greater dexterity, 
we should think. As a sample of book-making “ The Bard 
of the Dimbovitza ” is quite a thing of beauty, so the little 
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volume should appeal to two rather comprehensive classes. 
of book-buyers: those who read verse and those who 
don’t. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 

Every man is to be judged after his kind; and if Miss 
Emily Dickinson elected—in the most piquant manner 
imaginable—to be “nobody,” a fresh, unconventional, 
unhampered nobody, why, let us accept her as such, and 
admire her candid fancy with not too much reference to 
the great crudities of her work. Her posthumous “ Poems,” 
edited by Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Mabel Loomis 
Todd, are prefaced by an introduction from the pen of the 
latter, which, many will think, does Miss Dickinson more 
than justice. The poetess is described as having tried 
society and the world, and as having found them lacking. 
* She was not an invalid, and she lived in seclusion from 
no love disappointment. . . . Immortality was close about 
her, and, while never morbid or melancholy, she lived in its 
presence.” If her poetry gives a true reflection of herself, 
we can scarcely agree with this last statement. Indeed, 
one must close his ears here and there to quite an acrid 
tone toward the world of which she refused to be a part. 
It must be remembered that if the artist rid herself of cer- 
tain criticisms by retiring from the standard of others, still 
the victory is less than when those irksome incumbrances 
are borne patiently and are triumphed over. To be sure, 
a “somebody” is more greatly tempted to pretense; but 
is not the merit finer if he overcome pretense? Nor can 
we admire entirely the particular form of ‘“‘ Emersonian 
self-possession” which this author exhibits toward her 
Master. We do not believe that the poem entitled “A 
Prayer ” was meant to be irreverent, but it comes danger- 
ously near it; nor can we see any compensating advantage 
gained. It is the eagle who can look Phcebus in the face, 
but in certain troubled conditions of the atmosphere much 
lowlier birds may safely apostrophize him. When this is 
said—and it applies to no considerable part of Miss Dick- 
inson’s work—one must also admit the many good things 
in the “ Poems ”’—their unexpected quality, which renders 
them so readable, the clever bits one stumbles on here and 
there, nuggets with the right hue and truering. There 
has, however, been plenty of work for the editors to refine 
this metal to a presentable standard. (Roberts Brothers, . 
Boston.) 

Aside from the exquisite forms—so conscientiously molded 
after the purest masters—into which Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder’s lyric genius flows, one discerns in his later work a 
separate interest. In “Two Worlds, and Other Poems” 
we find the personal element, the individual cry for truth, 
mingling with his song and strengthening it. We have 
known the editor and the artist; this dainty volume car- 
ries us far on the way toward knowing the man. Mr. 
Gilder starts out with the disadvantage of being a “ some- 
body,” as Emily Dickinson would say. But he accepts the 
burden, and carries it quietly, with a patient sincerity that 
soon blinds us to the fact of its existence as such. This 
volume, even more than its three predecessors, renders im- 
possible any charges of dilettanteism and over-refinement. 
If it be not ordained that Mr. Gilder’s art shall be seconded 
by the very abandon of that passion which he himself calls 
the brother of art, we shall, perhaps, remain on our feet 
instead of being swept away. But we shall, nevertheless, 
find his beautiful songs true friends and comforters. And 
it is their quality to grow on one. Especially is this 
noticeable in certain pages of “Two Worlds.” The poem 
entitled “Great Nature is an Army Gay” becomes all but 
haunting with successive readings; the palm of strength 
in this collection must go to “ The Prisoner’s Thought.” 
“Credo,” “The Passing of Christ,” and “Non Sine — 
Dolore” will be valued as uttering reverently, but without 
reserve, the singer’s deepest thoughts of life and that which 
is beyond this life. In far lighter vein, one finds pleasing 
“ A Night Song,” to be accompanied by the guitar. We re- 
joice, too, that Mr. Gilder understands dogs, and that he 
has celebrated his love for “‘ Leo, the shaggy, the lustrous, 
the giant, the gentle Newfoundland,” and Leo’s love for 
him. (The Century Company.) 

“ A Handful of Lavender” is a happy title for the little 
book of poems by Lizette Woodworth Reese. It is a low, 
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modest voice which comes from Baltimore, pleasing to the 
ear and to the heart with its quaint suggestion of home 
loves and roadside loves. A rosebush, a hollyhock, a yel- 
low bee, a shrill cricket, the blackberry in blossom—these 
are things of note to Miss Reese. She sees them all, sees 
them truly, and rejoices over them. What is far more, she 
can describe them to us in her pretty, unassuming, musical 
verse so that we, too, see them truly. Of the year’s poets, 
perhaps no one is on more gossipy terms with Dame 
Nature; certainly no other singer of anything like Miss 
Reese’s caliber is so satisfied with the single friendship. 
We enjoy especially “ After the Rain,” and the sonnet 
“One Night.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Sir Edwin Arnold is Sir Edwin Arnold, of course, but we 
do not like the dénouement of “ Potiphar’s Wife.” The sig- 
nificance of this poet and scholar is serious, in view of what 
he has attempted, and, remembering this, the realistic volup- 
tuousness of the poem is not to be questioned in the face 
of the high purpose which we are sure is its reason for 
existence. We only wonder at the inimitable sensuous 
description. But the playful sarcasm of Ydsuf’s religious 
jealousy is not, to our mind, a happy turn. It is so salient, 
and so thoroughly dominates the whole impression left by 
the poem, that, as far as the effect goes, “ Potiphar’s Wife ” 
might have been the work of Heinrich Heine in one of his 
brilliant bitter moods. Now, Sir Edwin Arnold is one 
thing and Heine is quite another, and it is eminently fit 
that they should remain so. Of the “Other Poems” the 
Japanese are more attractive than those Egyptian subjects, 
and very charming verses are they which celebrate the 
doll-like beauties of the Musmee, with her “ brown-velvet 
eyes,”. her “ muskmelon-seed” face, her “smooth, soft 
cheeks carved out of sunburned ivory,” and hair which 
“could teach the night how to grow dark.” It is ever a 
fresh surprise to see how perfectly Sir Edwin has come 
into sympathy with the picturesque Japs and their pretty 
little ways ; witness “ The ‘ No’ Dance,” one of the longer 
poems, and “ The Grateful Foxes,” (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 

“Lyrics on the Hudson,” another posthumous volume, 
was inspired in the Rev. Horatio Nelson Powers by 
that charming spot, Piermont-on-Hudson, where for many 
years he had his.pastorate. We think the most natural 
and unforced—and therefore the best—of the “ Lyrics” 
is that which describes “ My Walk to Church.” (D. 
Lothrop Company, Boston.)——-Now and then one finds 
a pretty little thought among the seventy-three pairs of 
lyric stanzas which F. W. Bourdillon has invested with the 
airy title, “* Ailes d’Alouette.” The book is interspersed 
with marginal halftone illustrations from drawings by 
Edmund H. Garrett, and its make-up is quite as airy as the 
title. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

The sweet melodies and pretty conceits of “ Lyrics by 
Cora Fabbri” give promise of much that might have been 
expected from the young girl-author whose song has been 
so abruptly closed in the great Silence. Miss Cora Fabbri 
rose to her best in dealing with gently tempered, sunny 
Tuscan scenes and kindred subjects. Some stanzas, par- 
ticularly in the section entitled “ Thistledown,” are very 
musical, (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Mrs. Caroline A. Mason was so modest in her dedica- 
tion of this posthumous volume of her verse, “ The Lost 
Ring, and Other Poems,” that one scarcely could, even if he 
would, say aught “ag’in’ them.” We all know her as a con- 
tributor to the hymnology of the day, and most of her 
poems breathe a strong religious fervor. A sympathetic 
introduction by C. G. Ames prefaces this volume. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ) 

There is a certainty about the rhyme and rhythm of 
Norah Perry’s “ Lyrics and Legends,” which, combined with 
their simple arrangement, should cause them to find favor, 
especially in the ears of the young people. The ballad 
gives a field well suited to her direct story-telling style, and 
a considerable division of her book is devoted to it. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston.) “ The High-Top Sweeting, 
and Other Poems,” by Elizabeth Akers = shows con- 
siderable industry on the part of that lady’s muse. The 
poems are of rather unequal merit ; some of the best lines 
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are to be found in the Chant Royal to “ The Lilac-Tree,” 
and in “ Flowers in Rain.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Mr. Craven Langstroth Betts, known as the translator 
of Béranger, appears in a much more ambitious effort. 
“The Perfume-Holder” is a long Persian love story, cele- 
brating the unhappy passion of a lowly brass-worker for 
the maiden who marries the Shah’s son. The author has 
not failed to picture the Oriental languor and splendor 
which make up the “local color” of his story. He is 
hampered in the telling of it by the necessities of the 
rhyme. The publishers have invested the book with all 
the pomp and circumstance of printing, binding, etc. (Saal- 
field & Fitch, New York.)———** The Happy Isles, and Other 
Poems,” by S. H. M. Byers, can scarcely be criticised as a 
whole; for while the ballads are well worth reading, 
especially the spirited war narratives, those more preten- 
tious poems which strive for effects of pathos contain in 
almost every instance some very funny lines which the 
author meant quite otherwise. (Charles L. Webster & Co., 
New York.) 

James B. Kenyon christens his lyrics “ At the Gate of 
Dreams.” There are a great many of them—over three 
hundred pages, divided by various sub titles. Of course in 
such a bulk of lyric outflow there is apt to be much work 
which is bad. There are also some undeniably pretty 
woodland verses. Even when Mr. Kenyon is lured into 
the conventional subjects of Pan and satyrs and fauns and 
nymphs, there is a flavor of the depths of the wood in his 
treatment of these classical personages that largely excuses 
them; and though his word-symbols for nature are also 
somewhat discouragingly conventional, the sympathetic 
ear will soon appreciate that he has really experienced her 
confiding little silences, and has sought longingly the com- 
pany of her shy populace. Even if the lyrist do nct possess 
an originality in expression and piquant observation of 
nature, the surety that his experience is first hand is a great 
comfort. “A Song of the Ideal” is probably the best 
verse in the volume. “ Reaping” is pretty, too. Mr. 
Kenyon has a strong predilection for a brown-necked, 
brown-armed maiden, standing barefoot in the dewy grass, 
He introduces her on the most various occasions, and, to 
be sure, she is a very attractive little figure. (Charles 
Wells Moulton, Buffalo.) 


That part of the work of the United States Scientific Expedi- 
tion to West Africa two years ago, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor David P. Todd, of Amherst College, which relates to the 
Determinations of Gravity and of the Magnetic Elements has 
just been published by the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in a paper prepared by Mr. E. D. Preston, assistant. 
Secretary Windom authorized the detail for this purpose, and 
Secretary Tracy granted thenecessary permission for this represen- 
tative of the Survey to accompany the expedition ; and the results 
reached have more than justified this work accessory to that of the 
eclipse expedition proper. The intention was, not only to make 
these observations at the eclipse station on the West Coast, but 
especially to connect our home stations with the celebrated 
series made by Foster many years ago, three of whose stations 
lay quite in the proposed route of the expedition. These were 
the Cape of Good Hope and the islands of Ascens‘on and 
Saint Helena. At Ascension, in particular, it was desirable 
that this work should be prosecuted, as the result of the old 
observations there was somewhat anomalous. As a‘matter of 
fact, gravity and pendulum work was done, not only at these 
places, but at Saint Paul de Loanda, on the West Coast, and at 
Barbados and Bermuda as well. Two stations each were occu- 
pied at Saint Helena and Ascension. Preliminary pendulum 
observations were made at the Smithsonian Institution before 
starting, also on the return of the expedition. The magnetic 
elements alone were determined at the first four localities visited 
by the expedition; viz., the Azores, the Cape Verdes, Sierra 
Leone, and Elmina on the Gold Coast, and the results of this 
division of the work will be of great service in correcting the 
charts of the navigator. A magnetic station was also estab- 
lished at Cabiri, sixty miles from Loanda into the interior of 
Africa. The gravity work began soon after the arrival of the 
expedition at Loanda in December, 1889. The plan of opera- 
tion was, in general, to swing two pendulums each during seventy- 
two consecutive hours, and to determine the magnetic declina- 
tion, dip, and horizontal intensity on each of three consecutive 
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days. In the latter part of January, 1890, the expedition 
arrived at Cape Town, where the party remained for three 
weeks, and two magnetic stations were made in addition to the 
regular pendulum work. At Saint Helena the two stations were 
placed at altitudes as different as possible; one at sea-level in 
Jamestown, the other at Napoleon's residence, Longwood, at an 
elevation of 1,750 feet. The first station at Ascension was 
made at sea-level, within a few feet of Foster's location 
in 1829. His additional station was also occupied on the sum- 
mit of Green Mountain, 2,250 feet above the sea-level. The 
work at Barbados and Bermuda was satisfactorily completed, 
and was, indeed, everywhere facilitated by-the courtesy of the 
English officials in charge. A total representation is given of 
fourteen magnetic and eight gravity stations. Mr. Preston's 
paper is accompanied by all the maps, charts, illustrations of 
the instruments used, and the statistical results of the work 
necessary to its complete elucidation. 


From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. The author of 
this large and profusely illustrated record of travel is Mr. James 
M. Price, one of the artists attached to the “ Illustrated News’ 
of London. He was sent by that paper to accompany the com- 
mercial expedition which aimed to prove the possibility of estab- 
lishing a route for trade between England and Siberia by way 
of the Arctic Ocean, the Kara Sea, and the Yenisei River. This 
was the third attempt of the kind, and its success was noted at 
the time in our Outlook; it is by no means established as yet, 
however, that this route will be practical and to be depended on 
for commercial purposes. Mr. Price and his fellow-voyagers 
were fortunate enough to make their way through the ice-fields ; 
others might not be so fortunate. From the mouth of the Yen- 
isei Mr. Price ascended the river into the middle of Siberia, and 
traversed that country, the Gobi Desert, and the northern part 
of China, using sledges, litters, horses, and camels in turn as 
means of travel. In Siberia he visited the prisons, and is decid- 
edly optimistic about the condition of both criminal and politi- 
cal convicts. We imagine that a careful collation of this 
account with Mr. Kennan’s, with due allowance for the differ- 
ent view-points, would result in a reasonable mean of judgment. 
Mr. Price was treated most cordially by officials and private 
individuals, and has evidently the pleasantest recollections of 
Siberia. The literary art of his narrative is not of a high order, 
and once or twice he offends in point of taste—witness his quite 
uncalled-for attack on missionaries in general, and his talk about 
the convict countess who, as he delicately phrases it, was 
“struck on” him. Generally speaking, however, he gives a 
straightforward account of what he did and saw, and as his 
observations were extensive and in strange lands, his narrative is 
in the main interesting. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Old Wine: New Bottles. Some Elemental Doctrines in 
Modern Form. By Amory H. Bradford, D.D. (Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert, New York.) Dr. Bradford is one of the best 
exponents, in a practical way, of the modern spirit sometimes mis- 
called New Theology. He does not expound theology; he is a 
preacher of righteousness. He does not construct bottles ; he 
brings wine to thirstysouls. But, to drop the metaphor, he uses 
practical common sense, sanctified—that is, spiritualized—in 
preaching righteousness ; and he preaches the righteousness of 
God, not merely utilitarian ethics ill disguised under Biblical 
phraseology. These four sermons are: (1) “ The Living God ”— 
z.¢.,God as a Personal Presence, now as truly as ever in the 
history of the world; (2) “The Holy Trinity,” which is pre- 
sented as a practical doctrine for bringing the soul into living 
fellowship with the living God; (3) “ What is Left of the Bible” 
—that is. when all modern criticism has done its work; this, 
namely, all its spiritual wealth, untouched, unimpaired ; and (4) 
*“ The Immortal Life,” a phrase which, as Dr. Bradford uses it, 
needs no paraphrastic interpreting. Our readers may remember 
the sermon on The Holy Trinity, published in our columns some 
weeks ago. It is perhaps the strongest of the four; it is, at all 
events, characteristic, in method and spirit, of the four. The 
volume is to be commended alike for its candor, its reasonable- 
ness, and its perception of and ministry to spiritual needs. 


There is a revolt against evolutionary ethics all along the 
line, and a strong tendency, since Green’s Prolegomena was 
written, to recur to Kantian or post-Kantian school of moralists. 
Mr. W. L. Courteney’s drastic criticism of the “ Data of Ethics ” 
has not been answered. Mr. Bixby’s “Crisis in Morals,” lately 
reviewed in these columns, is another fine effort in the new 
school. Whether intuition gives us both the content and form 
of the ethical idea must yet be settled. The volume Elements 
of Ethics, in the University Extension Course, by J. H. Muir- 
head, shows strong evidences of the advance of the line of spirit- 
ual ethics. It is original in point of view, but a little confused 
in arrangement. The attempt to explain moral progress, closing 
the volume, is suggestive of fresh thoughts, but as a whole we 
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should say the treatment is not broad. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


Mr. George G. Evans is the author of the ///ustrated History 
of the United States Mint, of which a revised edition has reached 
our table. This title hardly covers the whole scope of the work, 
which includes a full and excellent description of our coinage 
from its beginning, a clear and interesting account of all the 
processes of refining, assaying, and coining the precious metals, 
price-lists of coins with thirty-two plates illustrating them, pic- 
tures of ancient coins, tables of monetary statistics, biographies 
of American mint officers, and much else. In short, it isa work 
well-nigh indispensable to the numismatist, and of decided gen- 
eral historical value. The numerous friends of The Christian 
Union who address to it questions relating to coinage would do 
well to obtain this work, which must be of the greatest assistance 
to the collector. (G.G. Evans, 1314 Filbert Street, Philadelphia.) 


A new selection of Mr. Richard Malcolm Johnston’s “ Dukes- 
borough Tales” has been put forth under the title 7he Chron- 
icles of Mr. Bill Williams; and the six tales here included 
deal mainly with the adventures of that slow-witted but large- 
hearted Georgian. There is nothing more racy of the soil and 
more faithful in local color in American fiction than these stories 
of what Mr. Johnston rightly styles “the grim and rude but 
hearty old times of Georgia.” (D. Appleton & Co, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—M. Zola has again been defeated as a candidate for a. 
vacancy in the French Academy, this time by Professor La- 
visse. 

—Professor Huxley is collecting his papers on the Gadarene 
swine and other controversial topics which he contributed re- 
cently to the “ Nineteenth Century,” and will issue them with a 
new preface. 

—A copy of the first edition of Poe's “ Tamerlane,” which 
was printed in Boston by a job printer, Calvin F. S. Thomas, in 
1827, was sold at auction in Boston recently for $1,850. The 
British Museum has an imperfect copy of the same edition. 

—Mr. Hall Caine has lately rewritten his novel of “ The 
Scapegoat”—an act of courage on his part, says the “ Athe- 
nzum,” seeing the book has run through many editions at home 
and abroad. In the new version the personal narrative has dis- 
appeared, the English traveler is eliminated, the heroine remains 
in her own country, and her deliverer is the Mahdi. 

—Mr. Bliss Carman, the young Canadian poet, whose verse 
has occasionally appeared. in The Christian Union, has resigned 
his editorial position on the “ Independent” to accept a posi- 
tion with “ Current Literature,’’ where he will assist Mr. Harold 
Godwin, who has lately taken charge of that magazine. Mr. 
Carman will be followed on the “ Independent” by Mr. Elbert 
F. Baldwin, a young graduate of Williams College, subsequently 
trained in the German universities. 

—The “ Critic” tells an amusing anecdote of the late Lord 
Houghton: It is said that the late Lord Houghton was present 
at Lady Knutsford’s one afternoon when Clifford Harrison was 
reciting, and during the entertainment fell asleep. One of his 
Own pieces was on the programme, and Mr. Harrison deter- 
mined that it should be the next. When he had recited it, and 
while the audience was applauding, Lord Houghton awoke, and, 
rising from his chair, exclaimed : “ One of the best things I have 
ever heard. Who wrote it? Is it published ?”’ 
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Outlook in Missions 


The Convention of the “ International 
Missionary Union,” which opened at Clif- 
ton Springs, N. Y., on Wednesday of last 
week, surpassed any previous gathering of 
the body in numbers and in interest. Sixty 
missionaries spoke of their experience in 
foreign work. The special topic on the 
afternoon of the oth June was “ Govern- 
ments and Missions,” and the present at- 
titude of the Turkish Government towards 
American missionaries was freely dis- 
cussed, along with the recent anti-Chinese 
legislation in this country. The Rev. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin ascribed the Turkish atti- 
tude to Russian intrigue. His criticism of 
United States authorities for their failure 
to protect American citizens in Turkey 
and secure treaty rights for them was 
sharp. The Union also, by a unanimous 
rising vote, heartily indorsed the petition 
praying for the suppression of the liquor 
traffic and the opium trade. 

The attitude of Turkish officials in the 
Empire towards evangelical work has re- 
cently somewhat improved. The order for 
-the closing of missionary schools and 
preaching places is not enforced, and the 
vigorous attitude of United States Minis- 
ter Hirsch at Constantinople, supported 
as it is by the representatives of other 
Powers, has served to stay threatened 
proceedings for the time. 

In connection with efforts lately made to 
induce the United States Government to 
put forth requisite exertion for the protec- 
tion and support of American mission- 
aries in Turkey, it is not inaptly said 
by the Philadelphia “Press” that our 
Government has never held the pestilent 
doctrine, more than once urged in official 
correspondence early in the century, that 
a merchant was any the less entitled 
to protection because his wares consisted of 
Bibles, New Testaments, or religious works, 
or that a citizen resident abroad was any 
the less deserving of the countenance of 
his flag because his work was preaching 
or teaching. 

In devising measures for raising funds 
for the A. B. C. F. M., District Secre- 
tary Hitchcock, of Chicago, Ill., has hit 
upon the plan of calling on the young peo- 
ple within his district to take care of 
young missionaries inthe field. He issues 
certificates in a “Young Missionary’s 
Fund of $25,000,” for the purpose of sup- 
porting such missionaries until they shall 
have been in service for three years. Sun- 
day-schools and Young People’s Societies 
take them up. 

In respect to the settlement of claims b 
American missionaries upon the Spanis 
Government for destruction of mission 
property and work on the island of Ponape 
(Caroline Group in the Pacific Ocean), 
that Government claims that, inasmuch 
as this property was used by the natives 
in their so-called rebellion, it became a 
military necessity to destroy the houses. 
To which it is replied that, were the facts 
as claimed, the property of a neutral, when 
destroyed in war, should be paid for by the 
party destroying it. The claim of the 
American Board’s missionaries in the 
premises is being vigorously pressed by 
the United States Government. 


Gazaland is a district on the south- 
eastern coast of Africa, extending from 
the Zambesi River to the Limpopo, and 
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from the sea to Matabeleland. It lies next 
above Zululand, on the coast line, is 
sometimes known as Umzila’s Kingdom, 
covers about 112,000 square miles, and 
has a population of 500,000. It is now pro- 
posed by missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. 
from this country to make a missionary ad- 
vance into this region. Messrs. Wilder, 
of the Zulu, and Thompson and Bunker, 
of the East Central African Mission, will 
probably begin the new work, after careful 
survey of the ground. The region they 
have in view will not be more than fifty or 
sixty miles away from the route of a pro- 
posed railway inland from the coast. 


The Rev. Edwin B. Webb, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has lately spent a month in 
visiting the missions of the A. B. C. F. M. 
in Mexico. Everywhere, he reports, he 
finds the missionaries earnest and hopeful 
as to their work. In most sections the 
day of bloody persecution is past. Openly 
and avowedly converts renounce the 
authority of priest and Pope, and connect 
themselves with aggressive Protestant 
churches. At Guadalajara the Rev. John 
Howland has fought a good fight and 
won a victory, planting a church under the 
very ramparts of the Romish citadel. At 
Chihuahua the Rev. J. D. Eaton is doing 
wide and aggressive work. At Cindad 
Juarez the Rev. A. C. Wright is training 
converts for future service in the Gospel 
ministry. 

In three months, ending April 4, forty 
former Romanists were received to the Con- 
gregational churches of the American 
Board's missions in Bohemia, in the Aus- 
trian Empire. As showing how little 
money is sometimes needed to relieve mis- 
sionary converts from especial distress, 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, of the Madura Mis- 
sion (A. B. C. F. M., in India) reports late 
severe oppression of Hindu Christians in 
his district, in the burning of their churches 
and houses by unfriendly neighbors. In 
some cases this has compelled as many as 
three congregations to worship together, 
with extreme difficulty. These people are 


very poor, and are suffering from the ef- 


fects of three successive semi-famine sea- 
sons. Some of them have really not food 
enough to eat. ‘And yet,” writes the mis- 
sionary, “several of these congregations 
say to me,‘We must have a house of 
prayer, and if you will secure half the sum 
required we will, by work and by borrowed 
money, make the other half.’” Under the 
sympathy evoked by so earnest state- 
ment and appeal one is mildly surprised to 
be told that $125 would be half enough to 
erect in each of these places a good, sub- 
stantial church that would last for many 
years, and defy the torch and hatred of 
their enemies. 

“ The rancher is the farmer of the East 
who has come West to make himself a 
home in a thinly settled region. Where 
there are families enough to support a 
Sunday-school, it is welcomed gladly. .. . 
The miner is a wanderer, and as a usual 
thing is unmarried. Rarely can a man be 
found in a mining camp who will identify 
himself with a Sunday-school. The mothers, 
however, desire better things for their chil- 
dren, and do the best they can, under 
many difficulties, to sustain a _ school. 
Most of the mission Sunday-schools in 
Montana are in mining camps, shedding a 
light that is very feeble, which sometimes 
goes out altogether, but again becomes a 
higher flame. Two of the most promising 
churches are in mining towns, and are 
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largely the outgrowth of Sunday-schools. 
. . « The cowboy is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult one to reach. He gives as the sym- 
bol of his life the unbranded steer or 
‘maverick’ whom nobody owns. Some 
time ago a lady asked one if he was a 
Christian. ‘No,’ was his reply;‘I am a 
maverick ; the Lord Jesus Christ hasn’t 
got his brand on me yet.’ When once. you 
can get one to realize it, Christ satisfies his 
needs as he does those of all mankind. A 
few winters ago a cowboy strayed into a 
meeting, the arrow of conviction found its 
way into his heart, he bowed at the feet of 
his Saviour, and consecrated to him his 
life. All through the following summer 
he was known as the ‘ preacher cowboy,’ 
says the Rev. W. S. Bell, in the “ Congre- 
gationalist,” quoted in the “ Home Mission- 
ary” for June. 

The American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety (Congregational) reports unusually 
large receipts in April, for the opening of 
a new fiscal year; viz., $50,370.18. This 
is over $25,000 more than were the re- 
ceipts in April, 1891, and all the loans of 
the Society's sixty-sixth year have been 
paid, leaving but $50,000 due at the bank, 
which had been borrowed to carry on the 
work of its sixty-fifth year without debt to 
its missionaries. The total receipts of the 
year ended 31st March have been equaled 
in amount but once in the Society’s his- 
tory. Per contra, receipts of the A. B. C. 
F. M. (Congregational Foreign Missionary 
organization) in April were about $23,000 
less than in April, 1891, and the falling off 
for the first two-thirds of the fiscal year, 
from last year, has been $31,592. 

Writing from Foo-Chow, China, March 
1, the Rev. Mr. Peet, American mission- 
ary, says: “The City Boys’ Boarding- 
School begins its new year with brighter 
prospects than ever before. ... The 
school is receiving the kindly recognition 
of the people who live close about us—men 
of influence and of literary attainments.” He 
adds that it is fully understood by every 
parent that in that school his son will be 
held to the faithful performance of every 
religious duty and to the strict observance 
of the Sabbath. Plainly, in this part of 
the “ Flowery Kingdom” Christian mis- 
sions are in no imminent danger of sup- 
pression. 

The ninetieth birthday of Mrs. Dr. 
William G. Schauffler, the well-known mis- 
sionary, was celebrated at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., April13. Her four sons were pres- 
ent, as was the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
who with Mrs. Schauffler and the Rev. Dr. 
G. W. Wood, formerly District Secretary 
of the A. B. C. F. M. in this city, are the 
only living missionaries of the remarkable 
band who began the work of evangeliza- 
tion in the Turkish Empire. 


The Rev. George Kambouropoulos, pas- 
tor of the Protestant church at Manisa, 
Turkey, is the new President of the Greek 
Evangelical Alliance, succeeding the Rev. 
Dr. George Constantine, of Smyrna, lately 
deceased. This alliance will retain its 
work at five localities in the region, as 
heretofore. 

Of the 175,000,000 of Mohammedans in 
the world, 100,000,000 are subject to 
Christian governments. The Baptist 
church of San Salvador, Congo, Africa, 
has lately sent a contribution of $825 to 
the Centennial Fund of the English Bap- 


tist Missionary Society. 


— 


| 

| 
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The Christian Union 


18 June, 1892 


Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Schools 


N April 9, 1892, The Christian 
Union made the offer to send 
the Circular or Catalogue 
of any School in America, 
without charge, to any ap- 
plicant. The offer met with 
a ready response, and the 
number of requests for in- 
formation have been grow- 
ing daily. We shall be 
| glad to answer many more 
applications during the coming months. Don’t 
hesitate to ask for what you want. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. Its Attractionsas a Health 
Resort, a Pleasure Resort, a Scenic Center, and 
a Resident City, briefly told. 

Cairo, N. Y. The Columbian and White Sulphur 
Springs and Surroundings. 

Delaware Water Gap, Pa. A Description of the 
Central and Surroundings. 

Echo Lake, Coolbaugh, Pa. Echo Lake House and 
Surroundings. 

Fisher’s Island, N. Y., A Description of. Also the 
Munnatawket Hotel, and the Mansion House 
and Cottages. 

Hot, Warm, and Healing Springs of Virginia, A 
Description of. 

Lakeside, Ohio. Popular Summer Resort and As- 
sembly. The Only Resort on the Lakes combin- 
ing the Highest Grade of Entertainment with 
Recreation. 

Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 
roundings. 

Mackinac, The Island of. 
Central R. R. 

Oxford, Ind. Fred Avon Inn, an Excellent Place 
on Chesapeake Bay. 

Rock Enon Springs, Pa. Situated 1,100 feet above 
tide-water in the Great North Mountains. 

Saranac Lake,N. Y. The Algonquin in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

Summer Tourist Rates and Routes, via the Michi- 
gan Central. 

Summer Note-Booke, A. Compliments of the Michi- 
gan Central. 

Summer Excursions to the Mountains, Lakes, and 
Seashore, via the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway. * 

Summer Excursions via the Fitchburg Railroad. 

White Mountains, N.H. Crawford House and Sur- 
roundings. 

Williamstown, Mass. 
Thereabouts. 


Hotel Lafayette and Sur- 


Issued by the Michigan 


The Berkshire Hills and 
Issued by the Fitchburg Railroad. 


A Midsummer Holiday Pleasure Tour to 
Atlantic City via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has just 
announced a delightful midsummer holiday tour to 
Atlantic City on Tabs 2 returning July 5. Some of 
the assured features of this tour are a special train of 
Pennsylvania Railroad standard coaches, luncheon 
on the train going. a sojourn at the famous United 
States Hotel, a tourist agent, an experienced chape- 
ron, and a baggage-master for the benefitiJof those 
ae A trunks, as no charge will be made for the 
transfer of baggage. The special will leave New 
York at it:00 A.M., Jersey City at 11:15, and stop 
en route at Newark, 11:29; Elizabeth, 11:38 A.M., and 
Trenton, N. J.. at 12:30 P.M. 

Rates for the round trip will be $12.75 from New 
York, Newark, and Elizabeth, and $11.25 from 
Trenton. 

These rates include railroad fare, luncheon en 
route going, and accommodations at United States 
Hotel, Atlantic City, from supper July 2 until and 
including breakfast July 5, 1892. Keturning, the 
party will leave Atlantic City by special train 9:00 
A.M.. July §, 1892, arriving in New York about nvon. 
_. The tour itselt is based on a very liberal plan, and 
its succe-s is assured from the fact that the holiday 
season will appeal to all needing and desiring an 
inexpensive, profitable, and delightful tour. Appli- 
cation tur space and tickets should made to 
Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, New York. 


Cestly, but it Means Safety 
The New York Central Company is about to la 
between the Grand Central Station and One Hundred 
and Thirty-eighth Street the first 100-pound rail ever 
rolled or used in the United States, and it will be 
laid on steel ties—two departures which are likely to 


have many followers within the next few years. The 
use of rails of so great weight is of course a ver 

costly but it will be a great safeguar: 

against the numerous and often very serious acci- 
dents caused by broken rails.”—Northwestern Raitl- 
roader, April 8, 1892 


Thunder-Bird ” 


Waz-ka-ta and his Lanuna 
Stood at twilight near the trail ; 
They, had come to see the “* Thunder-Bird”’ 
hat bends athwart the vale. 
When at last a light shone o’er them 
Through the drab and dewy dawn, 
With a crash it flashed before them— 
And the Thunder-Bird was gone. 


’Twas the U. P.’s famous flyer 

That these frightened people saw, 
Sending forth a flood of fire 

O’er the chieftain and the squaw. 
Now each night these patient people 

Watch beneath the starry sky, 
Till the dawning of the morning, 

hen the Thunder-Bird goes by. 


The above refers to the celebrated “‘ Overland 
Flyer” of the Union Pacific. This train leaves 
Omaha at = P.M., daily, for Cheyenne, Ogden, 
Salt Lake City, Portland, and San Francisco. 
Owing to its great speed, it is called the “ Thunder- 
Bird” by Western Indians. 


Cy WARMAN. 


England 


Visitors to Europe 


Walduck’s Bedford Hotel 


and 9s Southampton Row, High Holborn, London. 
ome for Americans in London. Terms, $2 per 
day for apartments and board; nocharge for attendance. 
n the European Plan, if preferred. Telegraphic 
* Friction, London.’’ 


Germany 


Berlin Pension 


Prices Moderate. 
Frau von Schack, Geb. Graefin von 
Blumenthal, 
203 Friedrichstrasse, S. W. 
For further information inquire of the Principals of 
Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 


Italy 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, 
been enlarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
uneq , excellent table, and willing service. Terms 


are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


TOURS 
DE POTTER'S 


FALL AND WINTER TOURS 


Southern Europe and the Orient 


Italy, Greece, Turkey, Holy Land, Egypt, South of 
France, Algeria, Spain. Parties leave 
Sept. 17 and Oct. 1s. 


Unsurpassed Traveling Arrangements 
13th Year. Programs on application. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave New York August 9 and 29 
for Two Grand [ours of Thirty-three Days through 


COLORADO AND 
THE YELLOWSTONE 


These trips include Manitou Springs, the Royal Gorge of 
the Arkansas, Marshall Pass, Gienwood Springs, salt 
ey 


Lake City, Anaconda, etc., and a week among the sers 
and Cafons of the National Park, returning via Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Chicago, and Niagara Falls. 


Excursions to the Yellowstone Park and re- 
turn, omitting Colorado, and aiso to the Yellowstone Park 
and the Pacific Coast, September s. 

Tours tw Alaska, outward via the Canadian Pacific 
Rage, hemeward through the Yellowstone Park, July 9 
and 23. 

Forty Summer Trips of One to Four Weeks to the 
Principal Resorts of New England, New York, and 
Canada, in July, August, and September. 


Send for descriptive circular, mentioning whether Yel- 
lowstone, Alaska, or Summer book is desired. 


RAYMO*SD & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth St. (cor. Union Square), New York 


EV. HENRY A. TODD'S 18092 Summer Tours, 
personally conducted, leave New York June 2 
for Scotland, England, and the Continent. Switzerlin 
specially complete. For information and statervoms ad- 
dress at once Rev. W. J. PECK, Corona, L. I 


AMERICAN HOTELS anp SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
ng G. FAY & SON. 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overlooking the beautiful little city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphlets free. H. W. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


MANITOU, Colorado 


At the foot of Pike’s Peak. Send for circular, 
HOT. BLAKE, Proprieter. 


Connecticut 


“THE PEMBROKE” 


WOODMOUNT ON THE SOUND 


Six miles from New Haven, Conn.; remodeled 
enlarged, and newly furmshed throughout; good 
boating, bathing, and fishing; new management, 
and first-class in respec: Terms and circu 
C.M. SPRAGUE, Somerville, Mass., till May 26. 


>. 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
loented, opposite Frankie Square, Fourteenth 
. Transi permane ests. ra 
™ B. STOCKHAM. 


Ottawa House 


Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The highest, healthiest, and most charming spot on the 
coast of Maine. Cottages to rent, all furnish Meals at 
the hotel. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


M. S. GIBSON, Portland, Me. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 


Euro n Winter and Summer Resort 
University town, of Inn bruck, fyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

HOTEL, IROL, 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. Charming Excur:ions made. 
Emineut medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE. 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. Seashore and_ country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fishing. For descri 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAF FORD, Prop. 


HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO~ 


Heron Island, South Bristol, Maine 


Opens gune 20. For circulars write E. ROGERS, No. 
Adams, Mass. After June 4th, So. Bristol, Me. 
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The 


Pocahontas 


hand. 
pastime. finely situ- 

ated shore land for 
sale. 


‘THE WILSON 


SEASON 1892-—JUNE 22 to OCT. 15 


Magnificent Hotel, Beautiful and Extended Outlooks, 
with a Spring of Wondertul Purity and Curative Proper- 
ties. In full view of Poland springs, Gistant nt miles. 

THE WILSON HOTE 


North’ Maine. 


Information and printed matter in regard to any hotel 
or boarding-house at any 


SEASIDE RESORT 


in the world may be had free, upon request, from 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK 


Sciatic 
Rheumatism 


York Beach, 


DONNELL HOUSE 


Opens in June. Long Sands, a firm, bard beach nearly 
two miles in length, hes in front of the house. Country 
and seashore combined. Sea posting. and bath- 
arm connect nd for 
DONNELL, Manager. 


“OCEAN HOUSE,” Leading Hotel at YORK 
BEACH, MAINE. Most charming beach in the 
worid. Famous Jor its mineral and c Springs. 
Send jor circular which gives full parti 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockaway 


Grandest views on Maine Coast. art bathing, Reauti- 
ful drives and walks. . MITCHELL. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Maryland 


Deer Park and Oakland 


Qn the Crest of the Alleghanies 


3,000 Feet above Tide-water 


Season Opens June 22, 1892 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have 
the advant of its splendid vestibuled express 
train service both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 

land during the season. 


Rates, $60, $75. and $90 a month, accordin 
location. should be add 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore 
and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; 
after that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Gar- 
rett County, Md. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
sYSsSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


Clifton House 


Clifton, Mass. 


On North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. Is 35 minutes 
from Boston. Has fine, extensive lawns, groves, and 
garden. Surf bathing within so yards. Vicinity noted 
for fine drives and scenery. A most desirable resort dur- 
ing thesummer months. For further particulars apply to 

WARE & ROSE, Proprietors, Clifton, Mass. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


East Northfield, - Mass. 
FIFTH SEASON. 


June 8 to September 25. 
A delightful AAs ome in one of the most 
beaut of old and towns. Send for illus- 
ort 
AMBERT ‘6. MOODY, Manager. 


as I ever was in my life.” 
City High School. 


—capacity 500 guests. 


“T had a severe case of Sciatica, and /or nearly 
two years I was scarcely able to walk. 1 went to Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., and remained two weeks; drank 
freely of the waters, especially that of the REGENT 
SPRING, and was cured. 
(Signed) Jno. T. BUCHANAN, Principal Kansas 
Write for illustrated 
pamphlet descriptive of The Elms 
One of the 
most charming all-year-round resorts in 
America. Address £xce/sior Springs C?., 


I am to-day as well a man 


Excelsior Springs 
Missouri 


the Bottled Waters 


MAPLEWOOD 


3 Furnished Cottages. Send for illustrated Bre ureto Al 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


East End of the famous town of Bethlehem. Grand 
—— of all the White Mountain attractions. The 


t resort of Ith and pleasure. Maplewood Hotel 
= July 6th. aplewood Cottage o roth. 
SLIE & WEBSTER, Managers, 


NS. 62 Boylston Street, Boston. Also of Hotel San Marco, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Junie VANIL OGOBER Aur 


Directly opposite springs and park, 
within two minutes of baths. Accommo- 
dations for 200. Entire new system of 
plumbing. Special rates June and Sep- 
tember. Descriptive circular on appli- 
cation. 


Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


MASS. 

Summer board nice reoms at the large, airy house 
of MRS. SAMUEL PUTNAM, lovely drives ard views 
in every direction; good w.ter and healthy loc tion; ex- 
cellent table ; fresh berries vegetables, milk, and fruits in 
abundance; references exchanged. 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
Wits MOUNTAINS. A delightful su 
Open fay House heated for ear! tend tes f 


THE PRESCOTT 


On Swampscott Beach 
Improved and enlarged. A delightful spring and sum- 
mor resort, facing the Opens Ma 
GOULD Lynn. Mass. 


ROCKMERS POINT. Cove 
MARBLEHEAD. Cotrages will accommodate a 
few summer boarders; €, airy rooms: fine 
views; prominent headiand ; grounds and beach for 
bathing. boating, and fishi: for our 
ests. Address |. R. G 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


VERANDA HOUSE 
open for guests June 18, under same management as 
previous years. ‘o those seeking a pleasant, homelike 
resting-place this ys od presents all the attractions that 


be desired. Addr 
DAVENPORT, Nantucket, Mass. 


Wachusett House 


w good rooms at this well-known hotel can be had for 
Address P. A. BEAMAN & SON, 


New Hampshire 


now rooms and fine views. Livery. 
pecial rates lee early For circular, 


Mt. Washington House 


And Cottages. 60 guests. cenery, House situated, beaied 


manding a th of tain scene 


Cool, quiet, romantic. Hunting, fishing, and driving. 
Good livery. Fxcellent service. $2 to $2.50 per day; 
$10 to $14 per week. 


open. | N. H.—Mt. Agassiz House 


B. WHEELOCK 
T. LAFAVETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White H. delightful sum- 
mer resort meng the moun Send for circular. 
ICHARDSON BROS. Proprietors. 


HOUSE 


une 1), near Gien River. 
BAL to all points of interest. 
JOSEPH MEAD. 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


SHEPARD HILL 
OPEN EARLY IN JUNE ° 
One of the most charming and picturesque situations in 
the whole mountain region ; overlookin squam lakes; 
located near St. Peter’s in the Mount Eouwcopal Church. 
Special rate for J une. ie 


nd for descriptive circular. 
Also, furn a cottage @ nine rooms to rent for 
season, meals at the 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Open June 1 to November 1. Send for booklet. 
J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


Jackson, N. H. Bengtital drives; mountain and 
fatervate scenery. es for J eee, Trout fish- 
ng 


Glen Station, 


Reduced ra 
J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Iron Mountain House 


Now Open 


Special inducements to early visitors; ex- 
ceptionally fine table, and service the best ; 
open — bathrooms, livery, telephone; June 
and July are the best months for fishing; best 
For terms and diagram of 


W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 
other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 


Maine 
- 
Manager. 
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JACKSON FALLS HOUSE] Mt. View House Hotel Algonquin 
ing. Music, ranstent rates ber | Send forcircular. W. F. DODGE & SON, Proo’s 1,000 ISLANDS 


Jackson, 
White Mountains 


“Wentworth Hall and Cottages” 


The most Unique and Finished 
Establishment in America, 


Will Open for the Season 


June I 
Address M. C. WENTWORTH 


THE WAUMBEK 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
Sais, August, and September. 
vom ew York and Boston. Address 
une 10. 
ER & PORTER, 
Also man agers LUM House and Laurel-in-th ines, 
Lakewood, 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 
Jefferson Highlands, N. H. evation, 1,6s0 ft. 
Reduction for June and September. Send for circular, 
with picture of the house. J. L. POTTLE. 


EFFERSON HIGHLANDS, N. H.—Mount 
A House. cr tary arrangements. 
Extensive repairs. 


TOHN W. CRAWSHAW. 
H. — 


ON, Ammonoosuc Hall. 
Open July rst. A pigasant, homelike place, on high 
ground. o hay fever. mmodates 


25 for circular, C. A 


ITTLETON, N.H.—Mountain Home House. 

Beautifully located . ghade, of interest in 

the White Mountains. ade, pure water, 
perfect drainage. . SAWYER. 


If one would see the country when best, Go in June. 
The surroundings in vicinity of 


HOTEL PONEMAH 
Milford Springs, N. H. 


are beautiful beyond description. The mountain laurel 
and wild azalea are at perfection within the week; closely 
following—even lapping on—is the chestnut blossom. 

The house, on its modest elevation of oo feet, commands 
a view for miles in all directions. S. PLUMER. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the orth Shore 
Open for the Season July 2 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 
RUSSELL COTTAGES 


Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June 1, 1892. 


ELMWOOD HOUSE, Walpole, N. H. 


Six hours’ ride from New York. No pains spared for 
pleasure and comfort of guests. Location of house and 
scenery of vicinity unsurpassed. conditions 
fect. Special rates for early guests. pen Ju ne 1. 
circulars, terms, etc., address R.C. Gree alpole, N. H. 


Wy White Mountains, N. H.— 
‘' Overlook House. New House on Kimball 
Hill opens June rst Elevation, 1,800 feet. 36 towns 
in view. e and a miles from d Accommo- 
dates 75 guests. For rates and circulars 

LEVI BOWLES & SON. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens Saturday, June 25 
CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, - _ Proprietor 


White Mountains, N. H. 


PROFILE HOUSE 
And Cottages 


F mp th, C. H. Greenleaf & 


ouse 

ts ‘f of privat 
horses and carrtages between New Work and the White 
Mountains will be be mace 


New Jersey 


BONNYCASTLE IN} 


Mention this p yper. 


ASBURY PARK 


e for terms. L. B. C. List. 


“The Chalfonte” 


Directly on the Beach. At foot of North Caro- 
lina Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths in the House. 
E. Roberts & Sons 


“THE WAVERLY” 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

One of the mest Comfortable Hotels on the Seashore 
Has all the Modern Improvements. Hot and Cold Salt 
Water Baths on each floor. Broa iazzas fronting the 
Ocean. Perfect drainage, etc. Terms Moderate. S 
Weekly Rates. The Waverly Coach meets all Trains. 

L. T. BRYANT. 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens June 25 
Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lakewood. 


ARRIS COTTAGE, N.J 
e year. One of The Lakewood 
corner of Monmouth Avenue 


Mrs. E. HARRIS. 


RIVATE BOARD at Montclair, N. J.—Cen- 

tral, accessible; grounds, broad piazza: house 

and rooms well ventilated, cool: handsomely furnished 

rooms; first-class table, best quality provisions. ess 
39 South Fullerton Ave. 


New York 
Hotel 


Thousand Islands 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


**Unquestionably the finest location in Thousand 
Islands.”"—Harfer’s Magazine, Sept. 1881. 

Rates: $2 to $3 a day; $12 to $17 a week. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


HALL, Bayswater, on Jamaica Bay, 
Far Rockaway, Long Island, is open for summer 
boarders; good still-water bathing, ‘boating, and fishin 
good table; terms moderate. Mrs. RICHARD MU 


Brat MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, N. ¥. TYLER M. MERWIN, 
Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 

ood boating and fishing. Free 


Open all the year. Terms reasonable. 


from 
Send for ci:culars. 


Lake View House 


Bolton-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
Open June roth. 
For further information address R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


CAmo. CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N, Y.— 
Anderson House, located near all points of inter- 


est. A new house, open June rs. e at all trains. 
259! uests. Prices reasona For circu- 
lar address J. H DERSON. 


DELLWOOD HOUSE 


CAIRO, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


CAPE VINCENT, N. Y. 


Situated at the confluence of Ontario and the St. 

Hotel 
t ct an prov 

nit Cuisine and service 
Opens une 22d, 1892. uarters for Bass Fishing 
Fine t Livery nt Ve A beautiful 

— from New over 

Gens R. Send for ci 


rcular. 
WILLIAM POTTER, Proprietor. 


Beasts HOUSE. A charmingly located family 
in the ‘Adirondacks. Hlevation mere than 
9 t of ss nad for c rcuiars to 
& KIRBY Lake N. Y. 


LAKE CEORGE- Horicon Lodge” 
or Circulars addr leverdale, N. Y. 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 


The Superb Summer Hotel of the North. 


On west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south of 
Plattsburgh. 
Delaware & Hudson Station in grounds. 
OPENS JUNE 28. 
0. D. SEAVEY, Manager. 

Address till June 25 care Linc.ln National Bank, 

42d Street, New York; after that date, 

Hotel Champlain, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES 


e Lake. Firs ve 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE 
Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


Modern im ts, be ites and 
provemen s » bent au grounds 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson 


Under the care of physicians 
eaceptiona! 8 dvantages and attractions to those 
seeking or rest. 

Location in Villen midst of a woodland park eeemeetins 
fhe unsurpassed for healthfulness 


On _ Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 
between New York and alo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y¥. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Monnatawket Hotel, 


Mansion House and Cottages, Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 
Salt sea air, boating, fishing, driving, billiards, bowling, 
and the finest of surf and still water bathing. Mansion 
House now open. New cottages to let, fully furnished. 
WM. B. SOUTHWORTH, Manager. 


scenery. 


Send for circu 


First-class table, comfortable rooms. Hunting 
, boating, bathing, and drives. Terms moderate. Open 
June rst. Address C. F. MARSHALL. 


HOTEL, H e-on-Lake Geo 
ng 


BELLE AYR HOUSE 
In the Catskills 


Opposite New Grand Hotel. Elevation 2,000 feet. 
Address W. C. MISNER, Highmount, N. Y. 


caTskiLis [HE ROSSMORE “New 


New York. 
Elevation 2,000 feet. 60 guests. Fine air and views. 
Modern improvements. 


H. R. CHICHESTER. 


AVILION HOTEL AND CAVE HOUSE, 

-ni 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


now 


For health, comfort, —_ 
vice and fine drives. 


Lara GEORGE, N. Y.—The Hulett’s Land- 

ing Hotel, now open, offers excellent accommoda- 

tions. | is moet attractive. 
us sent on tion t 

Prop, Hulett's Lending 


Catskill Mountains 


Central Houseand Cottages 


$10 to 18 


RUSK Hunter, N. Y. 


New Jersey 
| Writ 
ce. Hotandcold Sulphur Baths. 
rest no better place. Livery ser- 
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New York 


New York 


New York 


Hunter, N. ¥ 
Spely vell well ventilated. 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


OPENS SATURDAY, 25th 
Electric bells, elevator, st 
RE, Manager. House now open i 8K 


ION HUTEL AND COTTAGES, ISLIP. 


ful having beep. thorgughly reno 


hour hour trom New York and Satara Rail 
comfort of guest & KRUM. Prop 

LAKE GEORG 


One of the most yw situated hotels on Lake 
RISON SHELDON Bay P. O., N. ¥. 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE # 
f,500 feet above sea-level. (Address 


. Keene Valley, Essex 


ADIRONDACKS. 


t FLUME COTTAGE, 
eene Valley, N. Y., those seek- 
ing a restful vacation find a home such as they haye in 
vain been looking for these many years. The proprietor 
devotes much of his time to conducting parties personally 
to the points of interest in this marve region. Cir- 
guests. Address, until June 17, Box 


ADIRONDACKS 
Keene Vall N Boop rst. liquors. Ad- 


dress GEO. 
MOUNTAINS — Kiskatom RKe- 
reat House. Nineteenth season; newly fur- 
od to r week; free boating and fishing. 
H ER. Kiskat tom, Greene County, N. ¥ 


vile favorite summer 


ed ue 

ove u y situ- 

Near Ge Creek. care, Beg ing 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


PHCENICIA, N. Y. 
Near famous Echo Notch. Wewty y New 


open. Accommodat T 
open. Accommodates 75. & BENSON. 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, ULSTER _— N. Y. 


On a natural terrace, commanding moguificen 
tain and valley view, with a full —AE of fresh mountain 
a piving sprin of water on the pre Rooms 


raished: elightful views from window. Table 


Terms, $8 to $s. 
MOUNTAINS 
HOTEL ULSTER, Pine Hill, N. Y. 


Capcity + with gas. Hes ond paths. 


CONKLIN COTTAGE 


Springs, N. 
aw located on East asin St.; shaded lawns, 


, airy room h ceilings. 
cellent | table and 8. $10, and $12 
week, acco ering to, to location of rooms, Address 

G. CONK 


N, Proprietor, Lock Box 27. 
Kendallwood 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Accommodates 100 guests. Open June rst to Oct. rst. 


Special rates to families for the season 
ARG GETMAN & CO. 


National Hotel 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


and commodious. Prominently situated on the 
street. Broad piazzas, beautifully shaded. Within 
2 minutes of Springs. Terms S.P. BARKER. 


First-class summer resort; 1% miles from Catakeill 

untain Railroad; fine views. 

suppli from 
illustrated circular. 


TRED SAXE, Kiskatom, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
‘‘Under-Cliff’”’ on Lake Placid 


Comfortable cottage or camp life with central dining-hall. 
application should be made for rooms or cottages. 
“UNDER-CLIFF,” Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Lexington | EXINGTON HOUSE 


Lo Catskill Mountain Resort. Now Near 
A pope Lake, affording boating, fishing, and bathing. All 
modern improvements, and good li ivery. Elevation, 1,600 
feet. Send forcircular. For terms, address 
J. P. VAN VALKENBURG, Manager. 
Oo’ HARA 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS HOUSE 


LEXINCTON, Creene County, N. Y. 
The largest and leading house in this section of the 
Catskilis; farmhouse and dairy connected; abundance of 
milk, cream, and fresh vegetabies ; bowling, billiards, and 
boating ; located in the center pal points of 
attraction, in the most healthful, beautiful, aaa attractive 
spot among the mountains. nd for circular 
B. O’HARA, Proprietor. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


ACKERLY HOUSE 


open, 200 guests. Fine drives; 
good to Terms $8 Send fer circular. 
HOMAS HILL, Jr., Margaretville, Del. Co., N. ) 


Lake Minnewaska 
MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


June : June sth. Scenery unsurpassed. S 
merican families of quiet f tastes. 


refined SMILEY. 
Minn 


The Arlington and 


ALENVILLE, N. Y. 
Cottage. Accommodates 70. In beautiful 
scenery ; walks and Cental Ho may 
good drainage. e rooms. Centr ocated. 

AT 


TSKILL MOUNTAINS, Palenville, N. Y. 

Cherry Grove House. Five minutes from de- 
pot; mail and telegraph; shade; water or 
airy rooms. 


erms reasonable. rs. G. R 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


IN THE CATSKILLS 

Farm of 11 Drummond F 65 feet 
high close bythe the house. Hotel ters- 
oun House, and Overlook Mountain. Fishi 
bowling, tennis ; charming drives and walks. table 
one rooms, $8 to os week. Circulars at 


DEDERI B Proprietors. 


ADIRONDACKS 


con- 


feet 


HE ALBEMARLE, . The Windsor.—One 
of the best locations in a First class in all its a 


tments. to day: k 
2 » fo | pee per yee u 
RANKLIN HOUSE 
Located in village center, high, large, airy, quiet. 


$1 to 

da t O lit Ad- 

SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


ae most elegant family hotel in Sarat with 
cuisine. Open from June to Novem- 
—y or particulars address 
W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. caraverre 


as, and Lafayette Sts. 
June to Location, appointments, and 
cuisine ent. - rst-class family house. Write for 
Cc. P. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 


MARSTON COTTAGE 


First-class private boarding-house, pleasantly located 
pens the United States Hote and the terms. 
© $1operweek. Mrs. A. A, . ood- 
Springs, N. Y. 


EXCELLENT BOARD ; 


venjent to the vi ;, terms reasonable. 
romp THE MEADOWS,” Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters ; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and 
all remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular. 


OODLAWN COTTAGE, Suri rings, 


N. pa f M Fo 
a cent 


FETHERS’ HOTEL 
ARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Terms, $8 $12 per week FETHERS 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Sharon House 


European applications of Sulphur Water. Baths and 
Douche. Electric Bells. Sanitary plumbing 
Pamphlets and circulars gratis. THOS. K. SHARP. 


Sharon Sprio 
une 1st. 
er RE 


WM. MOR 


walk from Springs 


N. Y.— 
wo minutes’ 
address 


ATSKILLS, MAPLE GROVE HOUSE, beau- 
tifully situated. Elevation 2,010 ft. Farm connect 
For circu terms, and best of city references 
Geo.A. Spruceton, Greene 
Spuyten 


BRENTFORD HALL 


The coolest, breeziest place near New York, Two hun- 
dred feet above the Hudson o finer views in Europe or 
America. From ten to fifteen degrees cooler than the city. 
All the comforts—coolness, pure air, and beauty of scenery 
of the Catsk lls or Lake George, within twenty-t 
minutes of Grand Central Station, Extensive, we "shaded 
grownds, tennis, croquet. delightful drives, fine boating, 

hing, etc. Oni y a few [rooms vacant Terms, ten to 
fifteen dollars per week. References required. Refer- 
ences given to guests of the house. 

H. GERRY, Proprietor. 


Churchill Hall 


Stamford N. VY. 
enlarged and extensively improved for fhe —= 


address 
Co.,N.Y. 


of See. “Added comforts and pment 
gas, electric bells, and electric li Rend 

circular with opinions of Henry 

and Lyman Abbott. S. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 
TAMFORD, N.Y. Greenhurs in 

car etc. Terms °. 

Carriage at VAN 

STAMFORD, RT 
New York 


Opens June 1. Capacity 70. Terma, $40 to $35 week. 


ts. 
New Accommodates Send 


~ MADISON, Stamford, N. Pine 
STAMFORD, NEW YORK 
NEW GRANT HOUSE Open June rst 
Send for circular andterms. J. P.& J. G. GRANT. 


OSEMONT COTTAGE. New house. Accom- 

view. Convenient to nts of interest. 

pplication. Mrs. EMMA ESLER Stamford, NY. 


Thousand Islands 


Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 


This new and thoroughly equipped Hotel open J 

rsth. Lighted electricity. Heated 

open fires. undred th 

day. “a rates to parties and families by re. 
Send for information. 


INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 


os 


House. Ail conveniences 


THE CATSKILLS—-MAPLE 

Healthful location. Shade trees. Accommodates 
Price $7 to ae _A pleasant homelike house. Circ 
GEO. A. N CoO 


ADIRONDACKS 
Saranac Inn 


Situated on the Upper Saranac Lake, Franklin 
County, New York. One of the most picturesque 
ness in the North Woods. Open from May to 


ELIGIBLE CAMP SITES 


on the Lake, for camping-out, to lease, furnished or 
unfurnished. 

Game and fish heats in the 
circulars apply to D. W. RIDD 
The Christian Union. 


season. For 
Manager, or 


LEN CITY MOTEL, ¥. 


cated on quiet street. “Sven Ad Proprietor 


or other advertisements in this department sce 
fe pages.) 


T 
best. 
Fi 
Hay fever unknown. Fine —, hunting. 1,000 
a Open May to November. Address | 
ILO B. ILLER, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
wards. 
N. 
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North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 


Cloudland Hotel 


Top of Roan at. feet sea-level. The great 
dom resort for ay fever.”” Average temperature 
60°. The most majestic scenery and magnificent cloud 
views. Hote! heated by steam. Open June 28. Write 
for beautiful Gerctptive sDALE, Pro of information. Ad- 
dress w.K.kK 


Ohio 


Lakeside, Ohio 


Popular Assembly and Summer Resort. Hotel, 150 
rooms, reasonable r.tes. Numereus Boardin Rowen an 
Cottages Normal School, Baptist Young People’s As- 
sembly, Sixteenth Annual Lakeside Chautauqua Encamp- 
ment. Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Tennis, and other 
sports. No b. ats permitted to land at duck 
bor trains at depot. closed. 

For full particulars addres ‘ 

S. R. GILL, ‘Lakeside, Ottawa Co., Ohio. 


Oregon 


RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and pat this 


country; Am lan; $ y and upward 
PCHA T LELAND, anager. 


Pennsylvania 


COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pa. healthrully and delightfully located; high 

elevation; central] to points of int- rest; terms moderate. 
ELI AS COMPTON, Proprietor. 


CPopuiar eit HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
élite resort: excellent cuisine; fine posting 
fishing; reasonable coaching pores. fail $7 
$8 and $:0 August. ER. 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A first class family hotel, convenient te railroad 9 


laware River, and all points of interest 
— 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. Open from May till No- 
Fresh milk and vegetaies from farm. Large 


vember. 
E. T. CROASDALE. 


rooms; shady lawns ; livery. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. — Glen- 
wood House. Opens June 1 under new manage- 
ment; thoroughly renovated; tennis erage ; spring 


water; livery attached. Sena for circula 
JOHNSON “BROTH ERS. 


N OUNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Situated on the mountain side, near the station, 
post-office, and all] pwints of First class 
modations at moderate rates. for circular. 
Mrs HAUSEK & 


WATER GAP HOUSE water “Gap, Pa. 


A mountain resort on a ~ of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful; ote] modern and complete; water from 
mountain springs 2 bedrooms. Three hours from New 


ober; in » August, an eptem 
L. W. BRODHEAD. 


open. 


THE VALLEY OF THE DELAWARE 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 


This is the central point of all the emation and attrac- 
tions of the Delaware Valley. Lawn tennis grounds; 
boning al peg ; 250 feet of new and wide piazza. 

tive pamp? let Ee ME terms, attrac- 
tions, etc. F. FULM M_D , Proprietor. 


ALLEY VIEW HOUSE, located in one of the 
pretti ts in the Delaware Valley. Fresh vege- 
tables and pote oe? from farm. Prices reasonable 
EWARTSWOOD. Egypt Mills Pike Co., Pa. 


HOTEL ESSICK Highland Lake 


Most charming mountain resort in America. Fa deacrip- 
tive pamphlet address H. M. ESSICK, Proprietor. 


N OUNT POCONO, PA.—Belmont House. 
Near p socipel points of interest. Accommodates 


OARDERS wanted, Country. Pleasant situation; 

home comforts: large house and grounds: boating, 

bathing, and shady banks. A desirable resort for summer. 
Address C. M. MACK, Nicholson, Wyoming Co., Pa 


Oy y This delightful mountain resort is 
AY (NX HOI SE open lor the reception of guests; 
first-class accommodations: beautiful scenery. For circu- 
lar address Mrs. T. J. T TURN EX, Stroudsburg, Pa 


IGHLAND COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 

accommodates 60 guests. Situated on a of Blue 
Ridge, two and a half ‘miles from Water S 
rates until July:. C. H. PALMER, Pa. 


GHLAND DELL HOUSE. May to 
November; on Spurof Biue Ridge, > ela 
ware Water Gap and 1,300 feet; 
house heated by steam ; sancty | RE For circulars ad- 
dress, J. Strousburg, Pa. 


HOUSE, Wernersville, Pa.— 
Most delightfully located hours from New York; 
Opens April Livery attached. 


JAMES SCHAFFER, Proprietor. 


conveniences. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 

MT. SUNSET HOUSE 
Health and p! resort; 1, feet tide- 

Open pit he year and ad- 
dress ares 7. D OVER M. t. Sunset erners- 
eR RRP 


Rhode Island 


‘The 


Pettaquamscutt 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. 1. 


Opened June ist. Fine location. 
Terms, $2 per day; $ro per week. 
G. E. WOOD, Manager. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 
Opens Tune Ry Situated on BELLEVUE AV., the 
mo-t fashionable par of this famous watering-place, "and 
the CASINO, it affords its an oppor- 
tuuity o eceing ne distinctive features o 
UMMER LIFE:AT NEWPORT 


For illuctra'ed pamphi et, “NEWPORT AND ITS 
ADVANTAGES. UMMER RESORT,” aad- 
dress JO}HN WEAVER Jr., MANAG ER OCEAN 


HOU SE, NEWPORT, R. L.,or EVERETT HOUSE, 
NEW YORK. 


Watch Hill, R. I. 


SEASON OF 1892 


PLIMPTON HOUSE AND ANNEXES 


OPENS MAY 20 
SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY 1 


WILLIAM HILL. 


Write for Circular to 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


Opens June 20, '92 
A. R. HALE, Proprietor. 


West Virginia 


Ca on HAMPSHIRE CoO., W. VA. 
Dp Send for Pamphlet and see what 
: this celebrated watering-place offers 
SPriNgS to all ‘out of health, hose broken 
AND down from overwork, or those in 


Baths 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 


(srand Central Hotel 


And Cottages now open for the season. Elevation 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. nsurpassed Sum- 
mer‘ limate. Accommodations first-class. Splendid rail- 
road service. Elegant vestibule trains. 

F« r information inquire at office of Ches, & Ohio Railway, 
362 Bruadway, or B. F. EAKLE, Superintendent. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


YORK VILLAGE, MAINE 
For Sale or To Let 


The Judge Sewall Mansion situ- 
ated in the ancient village of York, Maine. “yt a 
place as there is in the cuanty. view of fen ocean, 
near York Harbor and York Beach and the railroad sta- 
tion. Never offeréd fur oe before For sale. or will let 
for the summer. . M. WALKER, York Village, Me. 


search of a lovely Summer home 
for solid comfort and pleasure. 
W. H. SALE, Prop. 


SUMMER RESIDENCE for sale, at Eastern 
Poi: t, New London Harbor, near Fort Griswol 
House; high ground, unsurpassed views ; cool and breezy: 
no malaria or mosquitoes; good bathing; excellent tennis 
court; cottage 11 rooms; stable an re house ; 

great bar ain; pace: $6,000. (Folio 4031.) 
LLIPS & WELLS, Tribune Building, N. Y. 


O RENT, in Keene Vailey, Essex Co., N. V., a 
F urnished Cottage with e ght rooms and wide Piazza. 
Fine view and healthy location. 


Address Mi M, 
19 Prospect Si., Hartford, Conn. 


FOR RENT 


In the heart of the C atskills, at Twilight Park, **The 
Lotus” and “The Wake Robin,” at the head of the 
Kaaterskill Clove and | the Hills. 
Gathering-room,. dining-room kitchen on the hrst 
floor. Four bedrooms and servant’s room. Large open 


Rent for season, $250. 


fireplaces; hair mattresses; spring beds; running water 
in kitchen; best sar arran furnished 
for housekeeping, or boss may be had 

iculars 


Club Houses. 


For further 
WM. E. 


RAKE, 23 ee Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


To three months, cottage of 
7 rooms, with bath, en, croquet, and tennis. 
2% hours from New "Wook . in pleasant summer resort 
on Housat ‘nic R.R. Terms $40 per week. Reply at 
once. No. 1,959, care Christian Union. 


TRAVEL 
MOUNTAINS, SPRINGS, AND SEASHORE 


Old Point. irginis 
shen; W Sul hur. He 
ockbnidge 
S Alum, Sweet Chalybeare. Old 
Sweet, t Suiphur, and Red 

Sulphur Springs, and man 
gther Virginia Mountain and 

ore esorts are seated 
on or near the Chesapeake & Ohio Rai way, and are 
reached in from twelve to fourteen hours’ ride from New 
York, through the grandest scenery east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The service inaugurated May 1sth, 1892, is 
complete and incomparable 

e tamous FF. V. Limited is a vestibuled chain of 
sple..dor trom smoker to rear sleeper, and challenges com- 
parison. Composite car, day coach, Gining-car, and Pull- 
man pocpers run solid between New York and Cincinnati; 
ard Iiman sleepers between Washington and Lovis- 
ville, and Od Point Comiortand Cincinnati. Entire train 
lighted with electricity and dining-car ventilated with elec- 
tric fans. Leaves New York, PM. ; Philadelphia, 
3:40 oPp™M ; Baltimore, P.M.; Warhin ton, 11:10 P.M. 

aily, and. passes the Springs s ae between 6:00 and 

8:00 AM , arr ving Cincinnati 6:2 

The * “Clocinnatt Vestibule ”’ eves Washington dvily at 
2:00 P M., and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 
and 8:00 PM, arriving Cincinnati 8::0 a.m. A solid, 
vestibuled newly equipped, _electric-lighted train, with 
Puilman sleepers ‘ onnects in B. & P. station Washing- 
ton, with ee . R. train leaving New Yor 
8:00 A.M., Philadeiphia 10:20 a.M.,and Baltimore 12: 40 
P.M., on week-days 

The mountains of Virginia are romantic historic, pic- 
turesque. The beautiful i is everywhere, and the wine of 
life in the baimy air. Health and pleasure seekers wil) 
find ine Springs region of the Alieghanies an earthly 

ra 
"ler or ‘comnee folders and descriptive pamphlets address 
Recreation srepastment of this paper. 

For tickets. baggage-ch°cks, slee reservations, 
etc. are to Pennsylvania R.R ket Officesin New 
York hiladelphia, and Bal timore, or the following 

oes Broadway ; Frank McConnell, 


1421 ard 513 Penn. Ave., and 
B & P. Station: Geo M. Bond, Passenger Agent. 


OSCAR G. MURRAY, H W. FULLER, 
raffic Manager, General Pasenger Agent, 
incinnati, Ohio. Washington, D. C. 


CALIFORMA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full 


Gen’l P Tt. Chicago & Ry, 
on CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, 
SARATOGA, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
to the Northern resorts issued by the Delaware & Hud- 
son R.R. will be mailed upon the receipt of 6 cents post- 
age. Address J. W. BURDICK, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


We can tell you everything about 
EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. 
F. E. BOOTHBY, G. P. A. Maine Central R. R., 
All of our publications sent free. Portland, Me. 
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ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York’’ 
10, s00 TONS BACH. 


City of 600 
n, Tons. 
City of roster, 4.770 Tens, 
These Magnificent Vessels 
and In tha well. endl ese well 
yr ty and rapidity of passages eaves 
n 


The Saloons and Staterooms amidships, 
where the is least eget perce Ladies’ and Gen. 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, et ed. oe these 
Steamert are fitted with the Elect 


Table, and Accommodation 


Round- Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return is available, if desired, we. a 
Line from Antwerp to New York or Phila- 


“FOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bowtinc Green, New York. 
307 Wa.nurt Sr., 
32 SoutTHu Chicago. 


Safety and Comfort 


Among the many improvements now being 
made by Mr. Haynes in his reconstruction of 
the Broadway Central Hotel, New York, is an 
entire double system of Fire Patrol and Elec- 
tric Gongs throughout the building. In addi- 
tion to this, extra bells are being placed over 
the head of every bed in the house. 

This Hotel is one of the most substantially 
built buildings in New York, and with these 
extra precautions it will be entirely in advance 
of any Hotel in the City. 


Crark StT.. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The_only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at with all railroad and 
‘lines for Bar Har Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs, White Mountains and ‘all Eastern summer re- 
Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 

p.M., from Pier 38 East ‘River, foot of Market 
ew Yor or information apply to 

HORATIO HALL, Agent, ‘at the pier. 


sorts, 
irday at 
Street, 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
ocated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Neve SCOTIA.—The fast and commodious steamers 
+ of the Yarmouth S. S. Ko. (limited) leave Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, for Yarmouth, N. S., every Tuesday and 
at 12 M., connecting at Yarmouth for all parts of 
Nova Scotia: returning, leave Yarmouth every Wednes- 
cay and Saturday evening after the arrival of the express 
train from Halifax. For tickets, staterooms, and full 
information, apply to 
SPUNNEY Agent, 
Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


E would be glad | to give inf information in relation to 
NARRAGANSETT NEWPORT, 
and the many delightful resorts on Narragansett Bay “and 
vicinity. 


O. H. BRIGGS, Gen. Pass. Agt. Prov. & Ston. S.S. Co., 
New Pier 36, North River, New York. 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


The Most Beautiful Mountain 
Region on the Globe 
IS REACHED VIA 


The Ulster & Delaware, Stony Clove, 
and Kaaterskill Railroads 


Which is the only Comfortable and Direct Route. 
Send six cents postage for Summer Book to 
A. SIMS, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


RONDOUT, N. Y. 


N. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pi r 24 N foot of Franklin St., for 
ornwall, Fishkill 


Cranstons. West Point, Cold 
Landing, and M.; ; 4. M, 


Richmond & Danville R. R. 


(Piedmont Air Line) 
THE GREATEST SOUTHERN SYSTEM. 


TRIPLE DAILY TRAINS 
VIA WASHINGTON. 


Affording superior service, quick time, and good connec- 
tions to the leading cities of the South. 


NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 
WASHINGTON TO MEMPHIS 


Without change of Cars. 
TIME New Orleans. .... 40 hours 
FROM Birmingham 31 hours 
NEW vee 4o hours 
YORK ce 28 hours 
TO 40 hours 
nc 25 hours 


Popular Southern Summer Tourist Route 


For information address 
229 Broadway, New York. 
W. H. GREEN, SOL. HAAS, 
Gen’! Manager. Traffic Manager. 


JAS. L. TAYLOR, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK 
BICYCLES, 


BUILT ON HONOR: 


.A Small 
;Quantity of 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 


+s 


Itisn’t costly. . 
Is good looking. 
Well made. 

Good lens. 


First rate for beginners. 
If you want to know more about it oi 
anything else photographic write us. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


DEAFNESS. CURED 


vocessful w hen remedics fail. Sold 
caly by F.Huscon, 858 Bowap, Ne. for book of preva REL 


that there is a bicycle lead- | 
ing all bicycles, out-wear- 
ing all bicycles, satisfying 
everybody. Let every lov- 
er of healthful happiness 
send to any Columbia 
agent and obtain free a 
copy of Book about Colum- 
bias, or send two two-cent 
stamps to Pope Mfg. Co., 
221 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton, that he may know 


All About 


@olumbias. 


Eddy 


Refrigerators 


Nursery Coolers, 
Water Filters, 
Portable Coffee Machines, 
Forced Flame Lamps. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


ECTURES ON RUSSIA, by Miss Isaser F. 
Hapcoop, author of Epie Songs of Ru 
translator of Russian authors, who has extensive know! 
ge of her subject from personal experience and travel. 
Profusely. illustrated with stereopticon views. Ss. 

PETERSBU RG—winter life: MOSCOW—types, 
ancient and ER LIFE—ne "and 
peasants ; HITECTURE AND 

COUNT TOLSTOY. For dates and 4 
dress: Care W. F. pb APGOOD, 154 Nassau 5t., N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading: at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for cach word 
im excess of thirty. 


A GENTLEMAN a fine camp in the Adi- 
rondacks accommoda a few persons 
Anges A 


ugust. . Address 1,620, care ristian 
CORRESPONDENCE desired with desir- 
ing in house Milk, cream 
leasant family life toa ienited num- 

r. References exchanged. Address, E. F. B., Box 
248, Catskill, N. Y. 


A TEACHER, who has traveled extensively through- 
out the United States, wishes a position for the summer 
as traveling companion or governess. of references 

treet, New Bruoswick, 


shall have leisure this sum- 
mer, at my residence in Keene Valley, to prepare young 
adies or oung for their co 
Principal Summit (N. J.) Collegiate 
nstitute. 


A TEACHER desires employment for the vacation. 
Would engage as companion to semi-inv , as house- 
keeper, or would do clerical work or apything of +imilar 
nature. Address M., 6 Brighton St., Providence, R. |. 


A LADY desires a good position for her German 
erness. Well trained, thoroughly conscientious; fu 
with excellent testimonials from patrons in Germany and 


Union, 


America. Address Box Seven, Lakewood, } 
SUMMER HOME. one desiring a_pieasant 
particulars Mrs. 


bome ood board 
H. F. SWIFT, t ranford, Coan. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
WARWICK CYCLE 
MFG.CO. 
yas 
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The Christian Union 


18 June, 1892 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue. or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 

the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York, New York City 
CHERMERHORN'’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best k in U. S. 

Established 1855.3 EAST 14TH Stneet, N. Y. 
Ca.irorniA, Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch). 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS 

Preparation for college in one of the most 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 5. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
ARLETON SCHOOL, for Young Men and 
Boys. Superior training for College, Scientific 
School, and Life. Best home care. Reopens Sept, s 20, 
1892. $600 per year. CARLE. ON, P 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE 
(Private—For Girls.) 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MassacuusetTts, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five bo prepared for col eclentific 
school, or business. e advantages of fam life 
bined with best mental and physical training. uildings 
to latest models ; 


pew, constructed accordin OND Mace 


ve acresof ground. JAME 


Connecticut, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 
School for Girls. Coll preparation under 
competent teachers. Exce ay home advantages. Del- 


sarte system of exercise. 
STORER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY prepares boys for 
any college © or scientific school. Opens ne Seat. 
heated by 
ev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


ConngctTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
00. I o- circular tells wha 
r boy here ormation 
stands first with us. over 
FREDERICK CURTIS, PLB. (Yale, 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 


67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa-. 


ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every odvenings for culture, study, and 
health. Terms, $500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cad Y? Princ. 
and Elective Courses of Study, or College Pre- 
paratory Course. Circ . Early application necessary. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English branches, Latin, 
Greek, and French. College preparatory. All the com- 
forts of home. Apply to Box 125, Mrs. R. S. Griswo 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens last Wednesday in September. Circulars sent on 
application. Mins LOW. Miss HEYWOOD. 


ConngecTicuT, Waterbury. 
advent term eight DIOCESAN 
ven rm el gents opens 21,1 
The Rev. FRA CTS T USSE Le M. AR Rector. 
Miss MARY MILLARD 


District oF CotumsBia, Washington. 
Ni aa INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
Great advantages in modern languages and in fine arts. 


For catalogue address the Prircipals 
ir. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


Chicago. 
HE LOR NG SCHOOL 
University-Preparatory. (Established _ 1876.) 
Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies and Children. For fur- 
ther eos address 
HE LORING SCHOOL, 2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School for Girls. aes 
oldest school for women in the South. Teachers 
graduates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Ac- 
commodations first in every particular. 
W. T. POYNTER. 


Marne, Waterford. 
SEMINARY for Young Ladies 
Reopens Sept. 7. Terms pose: ate. 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
OR YOUNG LADIES 


Reopens September 21, 1802. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 

BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 

will 9 its 64th year Sept. 15. Terms $400 
ayear. Applyto Miss Philena McKeen, Andover, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Oct. 3. Refer- 
ces: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen. F Walker, Pres. 
bet. Technology, Boston; Mrs. Louis | Cambridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL 


Prepares for B M , Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. 
ELIZA UNDERHILL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Salem. 
STUDY BY THE SEA. English 
Bible. Greek Testament, Classical Greek and 
Martha’ Minevard Sum- 


Latin, and Mathematics, at the 
owry, Ph.D. 


mer Institute. Address for circular, W 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co. 
OWARD SEMINARY 


High-grade School for 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. 
number limited. 


Girls ; pleasant surroundings; home care ; 
Advantages in Music, 
Cooking. Diploma awarded for graduation from a re 

course. Send for illustrated circular to 
H. M. WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
37th year. crinestcal, Scientific, Business, Pre- 
pastes Depts. mnasium. Strict Discipline. ome 
SHAW AM. teal Master 


Micuican, Orchard Lake. 
acapEny 
thorou equi ollege Preparato 
School, abreast oF th he progressive Eastern 
mies. Catalogue sent upon application. 


New Hampsuire, Mont Vernon. 
UTORING DURING THE SUMMER 
A colle lege graduate, 20 years a teacher, living in 
a mountain village 50 miles from Boston, will receive into 
his family a few boys for instruction, or for preparation for 
the tember college examinations. Address JOHN B. 
>H, A.M., Prin. McCollom Institute. 


New Jersry, Bordentown. 
(N. J.) COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN AND Re- 
opens September 21, 1892. Address for Catal 
Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN, M.L.A., t. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. 
A Home and Day Schoel for Girls. Beautiful location on 
the bluffs of the Delaware. Co esiate preparation, and 
her courses, For circulars apply to 
PRINCIPALS. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 

EVEN GABLES 
Mrs. WESTCOTT’S neg ow School for Young 
ies. Gymnasium—Mili Drill 


New Englewood. 
DW" SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Englewood, 
Pleasant home, finest educational ad- 
— “college preparation. 
PHAME CREIGHTON. ELLEN W. FARRAR. 


New Jerszy, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Summer session opens June 13. Regular ses- 


sion begins S¢ tember. 
_ J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 
THE O 


AKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 


Art, Elocution, Physical Training, 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
| SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jersey, Orange, Mountain Station. 
Vv. N. DORR'S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Fifteen pu ils ad- 
mitted into the family. Home care combi thorough 
work. College preparation, Healthful, ve 
location, fifty minutes from New Yor 


New Jersey, Plainfield. 
ARENTS desiring a pleasant summer home for 
their boys, and A ents preparing for college, 
should address ** HARNED AcApemy,”’ Plainfield, N. J. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
wounding and Day School. instruction 
rt t; +; 


New Jexsny, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
bo in their studies. six 


training, _ Terme 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
DIRONDACKS! Camp Cedar 
for Boys under sixteen vents of age. Only 
boys. June 30 to Sept. ro. D. MONTA 
New York, Aurora. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 


For circular address 
RIGA. 
or ALERE McALPINE 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses, of of Stade. 
Location beautiful and healthful. New B 
Modern Improvements. Session begins September 21, 
1892. Send for Catalogue. E. S. Frispesr, Pres. 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


For circulars address 
. HARTT, Delaware Avenue. 


Principals 


The 


New Yorx, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMST 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 


Offers to young women finest advantages for culture and 
amid delightfulsurroundings. Sanitation per- 


fect. 
<a A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
35th year Sept. 19. $270; superb modern build- 

ings and appointments; steam heat: rooms for 100 young 
women and for twelve professors and teachers; 6 graduat- 
ing courses and preparatory; intelligent care ot health, 
morals, and manners; conspicuously Separt- 
ments of Art, ‘Music, and La ere 


, Pres. 


illustrated catalogue. E, KI D. b 
New York, Hamilton. 
OLGATE ACADEMY 
A Preparatory School of high de. Pupils 
for “*a term or two”’ not desired. English, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics. Science, and Modern nguages. Promi- 


nent Colleges receive its graduates without «xamination. 
Discipline for character as much as scholarship. Opens 
Sept. 8th, Catalogues free. 

v. JOHN GREENE, Ph.D., Principal. 


New York. New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Expert in Classics, Sciences, and 


Mathematics. Nati in M Lan 
Special attention to Elocution and Physical 


Individual instruc- 
tion, ow pupil 


LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, New York << 32 and 34 East s7th St. 

ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 

aad Day schoo! for reopens 
Departments. Special students admitt 


New York, New York City, 9 alsenne Place. 
UMMER SCHOOL OF MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING. July 18 to August 13. 1892. New York 
College for the Training of Teachers. For Circular of 
Information address CHAS. A. BENNETT. 


New York, Riverside Drive, &8sth and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 


New York, Ithaca. 
UMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS at 
Cornell Universit July 7—August 18. 
Mathematics, Botany, hemist . Physics, Philosophy, 
English French, German, Greek, atin, Classical Arche- 
ology. Art. Physical | Training. For write to 
essor 


. F. EME 
New York, Nyack. 
YACK SEMINARY 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


June to Angust rst. Fall term Sept. 21st. 
IMOGENE BERTHOLF, Prin. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. For Young Ladies. 43d year. 
College poopersstoe. Circulars by mai 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. — 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
57th Year. Prepares thoroughly for Col 
the Government, Acatoe* and Business. Military 


ganization. BEE & AMEN, Principals. 


| t., N. Address D. Thacher (A B. e 
Un.), 136 Lexington Ave., N. Y., during July and Aug. ee 
| 
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Educational 


New Yorx, Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 
hool under ilita 
r sive school un t m sv¥s- 
A fitting Well equipped; well endo 


$400 a ye 
RE iINALD HEBER COE, President. 


New York, Syracuse, seo James Street. 
HE MISSES GOODYEAR'S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. under the direction of 
the Misses Goodyear and Mr. Walter A. Burlingame, will 


reopen Septembe 8 f ddress 
ptember 21, FANNY GOODYEAR. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 
SCHOOL, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. 
Location and surroundings unsurpassed. Equip- 
ment complete. Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alleys, 


etc. orough pre tion for colle scientific schools, 
or business. JAS st TARR CLARK. D a, 


New Yorx, Utica. 

next school year begins t. 1892. 
Applications should be made early. Sept. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Pre tion for Harvard examina- 
tions, and al! Colleges for W 


Onto, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
Lp SCHOOL — YOUNG LADIES. 
in Language. | Music, 
and Fall term 


Oratory, Ph 
ary 29,1 — 
Onto, Oxford. 
ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss Leira S. McKee, Principal Thirty- 
eighth year opens September 7, 1892. Full Academicand 
nary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumnz Hall contains Library, Labora- 
tories, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 65 acres. 
Terms $200 per year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
School for Girls re- 


ns Septe 28 For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 28th. 
for circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 

ISS GORDON’S SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Most delightful location in 


4tro and 4112 Spruce St. 
‘rench, 


Philadelphia. 12th year opens Sept. 21st, 1892. 
usic, and College preparatory. 
Circular on application. 


Ruops Isitanp, East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Na nsett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric ht. Endowed. welve 
$200 a year. September 6th. For illustrated 


<atalogu tet 
e wri 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, DD. 


eto 
Vermont, Middlebury. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Founded in 1800. Open to both sexes. Board 
College bills less than $200 a year; cholarships re- 


ucing these expenses. 
EZRA BRAINERD, .t.D.. President. 


Worcester Academy 


A Boye’ School of the highest grade. soth year begins 
Sept. rsth. Thorough preparation for any college or 
scientific school admits to colleges. 


SCHOOL HOUSE, sdmizably equipped with labora- 
tories, librar es, and.superb GY 

DOR ITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
rovement, in each room. lrolated 


fitted In 
Bidin HALL, in beauty of structure. 
out i heated by steam. Ample pi a 
ABERCROMBIE 


Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded by OF MUSIC. CARL FARgLTEN, 


Dr Eben Toursée. Director. 
The most completely equipped "Inctitution in the 
World for Instruction in alt branches of Music, 
Elecution, Fine Arts, Literature, Lan- 
vages, and Tuning. with valuable Collateral 
teen es and an inviting home for ano lady pupils. 
begins Se For (Calendar 
K W. HALE, Gen’l Manager, 


Next school year 
address FRANK 


RANKLIN SQvARRS, Boston, Mass, 


Bits of Fun 


Mrs. Snooper—James, what is a dark 
horse in politics? Snooper—One which 
cannot say “ Neigh” when he receives a 
nomination to office.—Detroit Free Press. 


An Episcopal clergyman who has offici- 
ated twice at large political conventions 
says the only office in the Prayer-Book for 
such occasions is the forms of prayer to 
be used for those at sea.—Christian /n- 


gutirer. 


She was from Boston. She remarked 
proudly: “ No member of my family was 
ever known to break his word.” “ No,” 
replied her husband, “although some of 
the words were big enough to stand 
breaking several times.”— Washington 
Star. 


Judge—What value do you put on the 
boots that were stolen from you? Wit- 
ness—You see, my lord, they cost me eight 
marks when new, then I had them soled 
twice, which came to three marks each 
time—total fourteen marks.—Auch zum 
Todtlachen. 


A New Species—Circus man (hunting 
for a stray elephant)—Have you seen a 
strange animal around here? Irishman— 
Oi have that; there was an injur-rub- 
ber bull around here pullin’ carrots wid his 
tail—Harvard Lampoon. 


Watts—I was‘at a spiritualistic séance. 
Potts—Were any spirits exhibited? Watts 
—There were. I exhibited a spirit of 
investigation, the faithful exhibited a spirit 
of resentment, and that’s what is the mat- 
ter with my eye.—/ndianapolis Journal. 


A clever French writer tells of a pretty 
girl whose father’s windmills were turned 
by the sighs of her disappointed lovers. 
It might not be a bad idea for some of 
the Northwestern grain interests to utilize 
a few of the “hurrahs” at Minneapolis 
for the same purpose.— Washington Star. 


Eugenius Field, the Chicago classicist, 
says that the word “corker” is derived 
from the French “corquer,” which comes 
from the Latin “corcare,” which comes 
from the Greek “korka,” which means 
the “ incomparable one.” “ Throughout 
the Homerian epics,” he remarks, “the 
goddess whom we call Venus is referred 
to as Venus the corker.” This etymology 
is a great study, and it may be remarked 
that the flies are just now avoiding Mr. 
Field with great alacrity.—J/inneapolis 
Journal. 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in 
Ten Weeks at your own home, by 


FRENCH 
Dr. Rosenthal's Mei shaft 
GERMAN Ait subscribers 


$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal termsto Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, 


19% SUMMEB STREET - 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (Incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Corner, Ja., Secy, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
5838 WuHitrney BLOCK. 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


unlike other artificial foods contains no starch, 
and is beyond question the best possible food tor 


Babies 


that are deprived of their mother’s breast. » If 
your baby is not thriving give it a trial. It 
requires no cooking, no addition of milk; a little 
hot water and it’s ready. The mother is not 
compelled to spend half an hour over the stove 
every time the baby is fed. 


Mothers 


are strengthened and nourished by the 
'Horlick’s Malted Milk. It overcomes 
that am out condition. Drink hot. 


It can be obtained at all druggists. Endorsed by all 
physicians. Send to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


All children cular a drink of 


Hires’ Root Beer. 


So does every other member of the family. 
A2% cent package makes 5 gallons of this delicious 
drink, Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind is 
** just as good "’—’tis false. No imitation is as good 
as the genuine FIirEs’, 


ROOFING 


Is unequaled for house, barn, factory, or out-buildings, 
and costs half the price of shingles, tin, or iron. 
It is ready for use and easily applied by any one. 


FOR SHED OR HENHOUSE 
On steep or flat surface. Excellent roof, complete 


$2.00 Per 100 square feet. $2.00 


Send stamp for sample and state size of roof. 
Ind. Paint & Roofing Co., 42 W. Broadway, New York. 


THE LARGEST LLS 
BE Lt PPE 


CHURGH 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful 
ve Hair. Most satisfactory Hair grower 


FREE 


‘HAI 


SEA SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE Wasi 


A. E. WINSHIP, President, Aditor Education, Boston; JOSIAR Cone, 


Advisory Board Boston, Mass. Advisory 
Crescan, D.D., Boston; Dr. Eowarp ATKINSON, Boston 
Milford, Mass.; Wriutam MINorT, 
Chicago. test of Instruction. 
may be continued by correspondence all the year. 

Languages— Ancient and 
Cooking School. Music School Drawing. 


Elocution, 
every branch. Teachers should d 


Josian QUINCY, 
n; Gen. STEPHEN M. 
Bostun; Col. FRANCIS PEABODY, 

ost Popular Lectures. Most A tractive § e 


M odern— Natura! Sciences, History, Science, Art, LReqature, Sloyd, 
Journa'ism, Stenog raphy, kk 

defer making arrangements for their Summer Outin 

attractions. Send for ciculars, giving full particulars, to R. H. HOLBROOK, General 


Boston ; 
FRENCH, M. D.. 
F. Poors, LL.D.; 

Life. Studies 


Physic?! Culture, 
Kindergarten, dern Methods 


until they see our 


SE 
| 
> ( la 
Wi f \ \ 
V4 ‘ = 
| => By 
“a4 
ad 
B A College for Women. ane 
Offers and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, | For 
Greek tin, Mathematics, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Oid French Italian, Spanish, German, including 4 
Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, 4 ‘fs 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and lec- —_ 7 Ab WO 
tures on Philosophy. Gymnas tum. with Dr. pargent 
apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $500) in Greek, 
Latin, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. For 
> 
EYARD (West Chop) 
— 
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Financial 


With rate for money at 1 per cent. on 
call, there is hardly any need for com- 
ments. The fact itself is sufficient to dem- 
onstrate the character of the money mar- 
ket. We might say, were it not a fact that 
six months and year money were as easy 
to procure as call loans, that the fear about 
silver, and the fear that gold might sud- 
denly disappear into the coffers of hoard- 
ers, were working against investments, and 
were creating a lack of confidence in the 
value of the money which constitutes the 
bulk of our currency, but the fact that 
lenders are struggling to loan on long time 
at 3 per cent. dispels this idea, and wholly 
explodes the argument of fear among lend- 
ers. There certainly is no danger that a 
free coinage bill will pass, and there 
equally is no danger that our currency 
will slide down to a silver basis for an in- 
definite period of time. We are to hold 
an International Silver Conference; if 
from this we are able to ascertain the dom- 
inating public sentiment on the question of 
either international free silver coinage, 
based on a certain ratio with gold, or as to 
a policy which shall provide for a larger 
use of silver in Europe, as money, there 
will be an intelligent basis on which we here 
may found a course of action. One thing 
is certain, that if, after consideration, Eu- 
rope adopts the do-nothing policy, our way 
is clear. The Government has authority 
under present laws to negotiate loans 
abroad for gold. The Administration 
must then exercise that right, and make 
Europe furnish us with gold every time 
that she undertakes to draw the precious 
metal from us in any quantity. So that 
when, for any reason, Europe depletes our 
reserve, we shall be in a position to im- 
mediately create exchange against her to an 
equal amount, by negotiating bonds, so 
that our credit accounts will balance hers. 
In this we can in the future protect our re- 
serves, and force Europe to recognize the 
wisdom of bimetallism. This time has not 
yet arrived, but it is the alternative with 
us, which is, if it be necessary to resort to 
it, a power that must finally overcome 
the prejudices of the traditional English- 
man. The low price for silver seems to 
have culminated, and a general advance 
has taken places in all the markets on both 
sides. The Oriental Banking Company 
had to suspend this week, with liabilities 
amounting to over thirty millions of 
dollars. This failure has been fought 
off for a long time; it is due entirely, 
or mainly, to the low price of silver, 
so it has affected the money in the 
East, with which the bank was financially 
identified. The failure has depressed the 
markets onthe other side for some time 
past in anticipation, and this depression 
has had its effect on our markets here, so 
that when the failure actually came we did 
not respond by any further declines in the 
security list; on the contrary, it served to 
lift something of a load. The question of 
crops, so far as winter wheat is concerned, 
is clearing up. We shall have a tull 
average crop at least, without doubt, and 
the figures have been placed full up to the 
yield of last year. The weather in the 
corn belt is said to be perfect now, and the 
planting is going on rapidly, with the sea- 
son in sections three weeks behindhand 
on account of the rains and floods. No 
estimate of spring wheat is yet possible ; 
neither is any possible in corn; but late 
seasons, on account of too much moisture 
in the inception of the season, are often con- 
ducive to a very heavy growth. 

The stock market for the week has been 


under the influence of politics somewhat, 
which has produced dullness; of crop 
scares, which have depressed prices some- 
what, and of bear-covering, which has, 
later, produced an advance which puts the 
average figures back to the prices of two 
weeks ago. Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy is an exception ; it has been weak 
all the week, and is selling at the lowest 
prices. The bulls in stock are waiting to 
get reliable figures on crops before 
active operations in the market, and this 
fact has left the market at the mercy of 
bear manipulations. But, after all, they 
have accomplished very little. The ex- 
ports of merchandise for the week, at this 
port, are large. Railway earnings are re- 
markably good, considering the floods. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase........ $968,c00 
Specie, decrease 1,089,900 
Legal tender, increase ...........+. 961,500 
Deposits, increase........... 22,000 
Reserve, 5,500 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 


a 308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
S— Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 


Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,993,540-53 
THOR, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

HAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President 


KICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG. Actuary. 


EQUITABLE 


Mortgage Company 


CAPITAL, $2,049,550.00 
SURPLUS, $800,000.00 
ASSETS, $14,074,813.56 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Returning from 3% to 6 per Cent. 


67%, DEBENTURE BONDS 


VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT INVESTMENTS 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 40 Wall St. LONDON 
BOSTON: 117 Devonshire St. AMSTERDAM 
PHILA.: Cor 4th & Chestnut Sts. BERLIN 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORB 


Circular Letters of Credit 


For Travelers 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau St., N. VY. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & Co. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA. 
AND 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


P. O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St. Boston, Tune 8. 


Income Bond Conversion 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


Income Bonds are now being received for exchange 
into Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, under the Plan of 
Conversion, in effect June 1, 1892, by the following ap- 
pointed agencies : 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’way, New York City. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 


- 8 Bishopgate-within, London, E. C. 


Holders forwarding bonds from distant points in Amer- 
ica should ship them, by express, to the Union Trust 
Company of New York, 80 Breadway, New York City. 

Holders in foreign countries should ship their bonds to 
Baring Brothers and Company, Limited, London. 

All expenses of transmission of bonds de.ivered at either 
of the above agencies will be paid by the Atchison Com- 
pany. 

Pending preparation of engraved bonds, the work upon 
which is proceeding with dispatch, Negotiable Certificates 
of the Company and Depository will be delivered Income 
Bondholders, te be exchanged without unnecessary delay 
for the former in due course. Application to list tnese 
Certificates has been made to the Stock Exchanges in 
Boston, New York, and abroad. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received for ex- 
change, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less than 
$100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange, under 
Circular 63 of Oct. 15, 1889, upon presenting their bonds 
to any of the Agencies mentioned, can effect the origina} 
and present exchanges at the same time. 


TO ENABLE THE COMPANY AND ITS 
AGENCIES TO PROMPTLY CARRY OUT 
THE EXCHANGE OFFERED HEREIN, 
HOLDERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIR IN- 
COME BONDS BEFORE JULY 15, 1892. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO SECOND MORTGAGE 
4 PER CENT GOLD BONDS CLASS “ B.” 

The Management considers at present a fair basis of 
market value of the new Second Mortgage 4 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds Class ** B”’ to be 70. 

Holders of Income Bonds depositing their Bonds for 
exchange are invited tosubscribe to any amount of $5,000,- 
000 of these bonds, which wi.! be authorized to be issued 
for Improvements to be made for the first year, beginning 
with July 1, 1892, atthe price of 67, the bonds allotied 
to carry all coupons for Interest at 4 per cent. from July 1, 
1892. 

Each depositor of $1,600 in Income Bonds will be en- 
titled to subscribe for $102 of the new Second Mortgage 
Class ** B’”’ Four Per Cent. Bonds. In the event of appli- 
cations exceeding the total amount to be offered tor sub- 
tcription, the excess will be adjusted in proportion to 
holdings. 

Arrangements have been made by which this subscrip- 
tion has been underwritten, a syndicate having been 
formed to take all the bonds not availed of by Income 
Bondholders. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOLLOWS: 

10 PER CENT. IN CASH TO ACCOMPANY 
APPLICATION. 

25 PER CENT. UPON ALLOTMENT. 


25 PER CENT. WITHIN 30 DAYS AFTER 
ALLOTMENT. 


zo PER CENT. WITHIN 60 
ALLOTMENT. 


20 PER CENT. WITHIN 90 DAYS AFTER 
ALLOTMENT. 


PAYMENTS MAY BE ANTICIPATED 


WILL BE PAYABLE AS 


DAYS AFTER 


| UPON ANY DAY UPON WHICH INSTALL- 


MENTS ARE DUE, AND INTEREST WILL 
BE ALLOWED THEREON AT THE RATE 
OF FOUR PER CENTUM PER ANNUM. 


The Subscription List will close on the Ist 


ALL CASH PAYMENTS under this Subscription wil 
be made to the ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND SANTA 
FE RAILROAD COMPANY, 95 MILK ST., BOS- 
TON, and at its Fiscal Agencies, Messrs. BARING, 
MAGOUN & CO.,15s WALLS?., NEW YORK, and 
Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 
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BISHOPGATE-WITHIN, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
at all of which places blanks will be furnished as may be 
required. Receipts will be issued by such depositories as 
Agents for the subscribers upon the understanding that 
the moneys received shall be held in trust, not to be paid 
for the uses of the Railroad Company until the Directors 
of said Company shall officially announce that the Plan of 
Conversion has become effective. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and applications for Circulars and blanks for 
use thereunder can be made of Messrs. BARING, 
MAGOUN & CO., 15 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
CITY; Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., 
LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND; and of J. W. 
REINHART, VICE PRESIDENT, ATCHISON 
COMPANY, 95 MILK ST., BOSTON. By order of 
the Board of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. 


New York Guaranty and 
‘Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,- - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


ter R. Gillette, win | 
George Griswold Haven, Henry W, Smith 
wo en mit 
R. Somers Hayes, H McK. wombly, 
Oliver Harriman rederic W. Van 
Charlies R. He G, Whitney, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., J. Hood Wright. 


A Book on 
Investments 


we send free to inquirers. 
It will help you to place 


your money safely, 
whether the amount is 
small or large. 


The Provident 
Trust 


Please mention The Christian Union 


The Jfiddlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 114,000 


Offers © per cen Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E xecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


Solid 8% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK, 


Tacoma, Washington. 

Refer to Continental Nat. Bk.,N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Co., Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. P.S. Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B. Banks, 
D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


DO YOU READ ADVERTISEMENTS? 
THAT’S WHAT WE WANT TO FIND OUT 

To the first 20 who mention this paper and ask for 
free plat of our #150 lots on $4 monthly payments in 
GRIFFITH. Chicago’s coming factory Sub- 
urb, we will send a receipt for S10, good on any lots 
hereafter bought of us; to the next ten a free upis- 
sion to the World’s Fair. Try it! 
Jay Dwiacerins & Co. 409Chamber of Commerce,Chicago 


LAWRENCE S. MOTT & CO., 57-59 William St, N. Y. 


Are iauthorized to receive subscriptions from the public 
for 40,000 shares of the Preference Capital Stock of the 


NIAGARA MINING AND SMELTING CO. 


OF UTAH 


The authorized capital of the Company is $10,000,000. Only $3,250,000 of stock has 
been issued, however, and no more will be issued at present. The remainder of the stock 
will be held for the purchase of additional adjacent properties that it may be deemed 
profitable to acquire from time to time. 

The par value of the shares now offered is $10 per share, and each share is preferred to the extent of $1.50, or 1 
percent. The purchaser of these will receive $1.50 on each share before the common stock receives any divi 

The shares are offered at $5 each, 10 per cent. to be paid on application and the 
remainder on July 6th. Payments should be made by check, postal notes, or 
registered letter. 

ThA t the ts, and tal Mr. W. H. Thomas, one of the leading minin 7 the 
development work now in progress, and which will be completed within a year, is done, the annual net fr twill be 
- eo « a dividend a) 15 per cent. on the entire capitalisation, or 30 per cent. on the price at which the stock 


is Mow ered. 

Mr. W. C. Hall, of Salt Lake City, and Messrs. Alexander & Green, of New 
York, are the counsel of the Company. Mr. Hall examined all the titles, and 
declares that they are held by the Company in fee simple, and are free and clear 
of any incumbrance. Messrs. Alexander & Green certify that the organization of 
the Company is regular and legal. 

The letter of the counsel, and Mr. Thomas’ report in full, are contained in the 
prospectus, which will be furnished on application. 

There are thirty-one mines embraced in the property of the Company, covering an area of about eight miles. 


i 
eral hundred me alread loyed. The price ton obtained from ore already mined was $25.71. 
he entire cost of production does nat exceed $10 perton. The Teles are considered by the experts to be absolutely 


inexhaustible. 

Over one-half million dollars have been expended in the development of the property by the Comoany. The mines 
are being worked according to the most modern methods There is a large concentrating mill, Demageng for miners, and 
a tramway to the Rio Grande and Western Kailroad, two miles distant, connecting with Sait Lake “ity. 
smelters near by. Transportation is very accessible, and the ore is shipped at low rates to Salt Lake City, Denver, 
lke nt important suit, at a cost of thousands of dollars, which enables them to take out 

e Com recently won an ant suit, at a cos s w ena em e out ore 
from a very rich vein. e shaft to this vein is nearly completed. and within a few weeks enough ore will be mined to 
more than pay all expenses and leave a surplus for the dividend account. 

Every dollar received from the sale of stock goes directly to the further devel- 
opment of the property. 

The sale of these shares insures the permanent success of the mines. The 
owners are prominent men in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 

The character of the property is indorsed by a score of experts of the highes« 
standing, and by men of prominence in legal, financial, and general business circles. 

_ This is a legitimate mining enterprise. The properties, by the best expert testimony, are equal to the leading 
mining properties of the world. 

Miilions of dollars have been made by the owners of adjacent mines in the same vein. 

_ The investor comes in on the ground floor and ‘reaps the future profits of a steady and permanent project. e 
Niagara Mines are only twenty-seven miles from Salt Lake City, in the heart of one of the most prolific silver and lead 
regions of the United States. Westbets of tons have been mined already from the Niagara group, and they assay above 
the average of prominent properties of a similar character. 


The investor becomes one of a party of clear-headed business men, not specu- 
lators, who have put thousands of dollars in the Niagara enterprise, and believe in it. 

Not one of them desires to part with his interest, but is satisfied of the sta- 
bility and permanency of his investment. 


Subscription receipts will be sent to subscribers making spylication aud forwarding 10 percent. In case the shares 
are over-subscribed and the subscriber cannot be allotted all the stock applied for, the money paid for the shares that 
cannot be allotted will be refunded. Should the applicant who sends 10 per cent. for his subscription fail to forward the 
balance by July 6th he will forfeit the deposit of 10 per cent. made with the application. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS WILL BE FURNISHED BY THE 
BROKERS AND BANKERS ON APPLICATION. 


Transfer Agent, 


THE MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 85 E. 125th St., New York 
FOR SALE | Volumes Three 


Choice County Warrants netting the in- 
vestor 7 per cent., in small and large sizes. 
Choice real estate loans guaranteed to the | that may well find a place on your 
purchaser at 6 per ce it. library table if you love Books and 
For further information write to the Nature: 


VERMONT INVESTMENT CO., 
144 College St., Burlington, Vt. Short Studies in Literature 
My Study Fire 


Under the Trees and Elsewhere 


SHAVING SOAP 


Has brought 
HEALING COMFORT TO OVER 


By HAMILTON W. Masie, Editor of 
The Christian Union. 


Brief chapters on various themes in 
Literature and Life, with apt illustra- 
tion, sympathetic yet discriminating 
criticism, suggestive comment, and 
delightful excursions into the realm of 
fancy. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
HOSE answering an advertisement will | $3.75, Or $1.25 each, by 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by stating that they | THE CHRISTIAN UNION CO. 
Astor Place, New York 


50 MILLION CHINS. 
GET THE GENUINE. 


=” <A square cake, in tinfoil with Salmon 
colored label, 


| ~ unable to getitat your Drug Store, send 15c. 
for a full size cake to 
THE J. B.WILLIAMSCO., GLASTONBURY, Cr. 


saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 
'JNION. 


— 
| 
| 
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ncle Peter will endeavor to answer stion 
the YOUNG FOLKS. But he con- 


sons: 
ast. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
t for publication, but for 
aph in re- 
lished. 


or she must allow U: 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 
questioner 

eter time to cet the desired information if he does not 
posyess it himself. in ordinary cases it will take 
three to four weeks to make an answer. er 

6th. Nobody must extect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


995. Can Uncle Peter suggest an outline course of 
study on the subject “ History of Art,” for a club of 
young ladies, the object being to gain a general idea 
of the progress of art, and of the characteristics dis- 
' tinguishing the different schools, and a knowledge 
of famous paintings? C. 

The following list is given to the stu 
dents in one of the largest art schools 
of this city, and I think will meet the 
wants of yourclub: Liibke’s “ History of 
Art” (2 vols.); “Talks on Art,” Hunt; 
“ Conversations on Art,” Contrive; “‘ Lec- 
tures on Art,” Taine (2 vols.); “ Lectures 
and Lessonson Art,” Moody ; Goodyear’s 
“ History of Art;” Grimm’s “ Life of 
Michael Angelo ;” “ Stones of Venice,” 
“ Modern Painters,” “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” Ruskin; “ Handbook of 
Painters and Sculptors,” Mrs. Clements ; 
“ Modern Chromatics,” Rood ; “ Contrast 
of Color,” Chevreul; “ Art Suggestions of 
the Masters ;”” Hamerton’s “ Etching and 
Etchers ” and “ Graphic Arts.” 


942. (@) Please recommend to me a book on botany 
suitable for boys from ten to fifteen years. Gray’s 
** School and Field Botany” is too scientific for my 
pupils. (4) What is the best book on universal his- 
tory for them? 5. Fe 

(a) Gray’s * How Plants Grow ” (Baker 
& Taylor Company); Eliza A. Youmans’s 
“ First Book of Botany” (Appletons). (4) 
Swinton’s “ Outline of General History.” 


937. 1 am a student of the Christian Biblical Insti- 
tute, and am studying ancient history. I have been 
informed that there is a poem written on the kings 
of England. If you will try and obtain this poem 
and publish it, it will make me very much indebted 
to you. 

The lines you ask for are useful in mem- 
orizing the names of the English kings. 
They run somewhat as follows : 

First William the Norman, then William his son 
Henry, Stephen. and Henry, then Richard and J ohn. 
Next Henry the Third, Edwards I., II., and IIIL., 
And again, after Richard, three Henrys we see. 


Two Edwards, Third Richard—bad king, 1 confess— 
Two Henrys, Sixth Edward, Queen Mary, Queen 


Ss. 
Next Jamie of Scotland, then Charles whom they 


slew, 
Yet received, after Cromwell, another Charles too. 
Next James the Second ascended the throne, 
Then good William and M ary together came on. 
Queen Anne, Georges four, William foufth of the 


name, 
Then comes Queen Victoria, long may she reign. 


A similar rhyme called “ English Kings 
in a Nutshell” appeared in “ St. Nicholas” 
for February, 1885. It begins: 


With a Saxon king’s word and a Norman duke’s 
Come’ William the Conqueror leading his horde, 

In ten sixty-six, twice crowned to make sure 

To his son, William Rufus. his throne should inure, 
A soldier, a statesman, a ruffian, whom fate’ 

In the New Forest slew by the hand of his mate. 

A correspondent writes that the club 
which is studying about Norway might 
also read Mrs. S. M. H. Davis’s “ Nor. 
way Nights and Russian Days” (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert), as it is both instruct- 
ive and entertaining. To the list of books 
on food the addition is suggested of Mar- 
tin’s “ Human Body,” which includes or- 
ganic chemistry and chemical processes 
in the human body. It is published by 
Henry Holt & Co. 


The School-Girls’ Fund 


A part of the School-Girls’ Fund for 
the Working-Girls’ Home has been used 
to furnish the Working Girls’ Home at 
Cherry Vale, Greenwich, Conn. When 
the bills for furnishing have all been 
rendered, The Christian Union will make 
a statement of the amount used and 
balance on hand. We hope now that 
the school-girls and readers of The Chris- 
tian Union who have so generously do- 
nated to the School-Girls’ Fund will send 
their contributions for the Fresh-Air Fund 
at once. Having a home and no money 
to help run it would be sadder than to 
be without the home. As has been stated 
before, the Home is entirely under the care 
and management of the Working-Girls’ 
Vacation Society of New York. Many of 
the working-girls who will visit Cherry 
Vale will pay their own board; others will 
pay part only; some cannot pay any, and 
these ‘are the ones that The Christian 
Union Fund must care for. It must also 
be remembered that, delightful as it is to 
have Cherry Vale, Cherry Vale will not 
begin to accommodate the girls who must 
have vacations this summer through the 
instrumentality of the Working-Girls’ 
Vacation Society. Last year the readers 
of The Christian Union subscribed almost 
$2,000 to the Fresh-Air Fund, and, for the 
first time in the history of the Working- 
Girls’ Vacation Society, it was able to 
meet all the demands made upon it. The 
best of the farm-houses used in previous 
years by the Vacation Society will be 
used again this year. Cherry Vale will be 
reserved distinctively for the girls whom 
the school-girls would choose to receive 
the benefit of their loving as well as their 
generous contributions. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
For Vacation Home: 


Previously acknowledged......... $2,754 23 
From Pupils of “ The Oaks,”’ Lake- 
wood, N. se 100 00 
The Happy Thought Society, 
Cleveland, sss. 50 00 
Total for $2,904 23 
Fresh-Air Fund: 
Previously acknowledged............. $38 00 
The Seminary, Steubenville, O........ 10 03 
Total. ccc 48 00 
Good Cooking 


is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 
~ insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden ** Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 
druggist. 


PROMPT 
RELIEF 


For biliousness, 
diarrheea, 
nausea, and 
dizziness, take 


= 
Ayer's Pills 
the best | 
family medicine, 
purely vegetable, 
Every Dose Effective 


Ifa man is drowsy, 
in the day time! 
after a good! 
night’s sleep, 


Y= \ there’s indiges-. 
ny tion and stomach | 
disorder. 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

by removing the waste | 


LLS matter which is clog- 


) ing the system, will cure all Billous | 
Neryous Disorders, and will | 
}quickly relieve Sick Headache. 


’ Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


Ofall druggists. Price 25 cents a box. | 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 


receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 


==> Do You Ever Wash 


day. 


Your Hair Brush? 


This is the best way : 
Pearline into a basin of warm water; wash the 
brush thoroughly in it; rinse in 


Put one teaspoonful of 


clean water, and set it 
aside, bristles down, to dry. 
This is only one—a small 
one—of the numberless uses 


to which you can put Pearline. 
Once you have it in the-house, you 
will find something new for it to do, every 
It does your washing and cleaning 
better than soap. Try it on anything for which 


you ve been using soap, and see. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you 
“*this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE+-Pearline never peddled, if your grocer sends 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


| Sleepy. 
BEEC 
| 
A 


18 June, 1892 


A Family Paper 


Correspondence 


Personal Infallibility 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your paper of May 25, p. 1023, 
I find two sentences extracted from an 
article on the -Higher Criticism by the 
Bishop of Worcester (Eng.), concerning 
which you say, * We advise our readers to 
find a place for these two sentences, either 
in their memories or in their common- 
place books,” etc. 

Of the second sentence so emphasized 
I have nothing to say; as to the first, I 
cannot appreciate its profundity. It sug- 
gests that there may be an infal/idility in 
ourselves—that it must be there if any- 
where. This sentence seems to me to be 
the deifying of individualism. It con- 
founds infallibility with just judgment. I 
cannot understand how infallibility can be 
separated from sinlessness and omniscience. 
Everything in man, I submit, is germinal 
and capable of being evolved into larger 
competency. The just judgment of one 
period in life is corrected by the juster 
judgment of a later period, but at no time 
can a growing soul be in such a condition 
of freedom from ignorance and prejudice 
as perfectly and unquestioningly to be all- 
sufficient to itself. If infallibility is any- 
where, it must be in Him, and alone in 
Him, who never confessed sin and never 
confessed error. The Christian disciple 
has his “infallible authority ” in Him who 
is “ the brightness of the Father's glory and 
the express image of his person.”” Whoever 
accepts the divinity of Christ accepts the 
infallibility of Christ. If any one should 
say, “ In order to judge of infallibility we 
ourselves must be infallible, and so the 
question is referred back to self,” I can 
only ask whether, in order to judge of the 
divinity of Christ, we ourselves must be 
divine. We have a moral judgment as 
distinct from an intellectual judgment, and 
while it is impossible entirely to separate 
the two, yet for purposes of discrimina- 
tion they are separable in thought. Any 
suggestion of the supremacy of the indi 
vidual over himself seems to me the subt- 
lest form of idolatry. There isno answer 
to the infallibility of Rome except the in- 
fallibility of Christ himself. As said the 
late Professor H. B. Smith, “ The revela- 
tion of God in Christ, and not the revela- 
tion in natural conscience and reason, must 
speak the last word.” 

REUEN THOMAS. 
Brookline, Mass. 


A Protest 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I was astonished this morning to read 
in my Christian Union the editorial “ Did 
Peter Do Right by Sapphira ?” 

The Christian Union is, I believe, right 
on almost every point of ethics, but I grieve 
to say I must part with it on this point. 

When I go intoa rum-shop and buy a 
glass of whisky in order to “get a case 
against him” who sells, I do two things: 
first, I lie to him, or deceive him, which is 
the same thing; and, second, I put myself 
down below him so far by my act that I 
lose my influence over him ever after he 
finds me out, as he surely will, and will 
look upon me as among the meanest of 
mankind. I just asked a simple, honest- 
minded man this question: “Is it right to 
buy whisky of a man in order to get a 
case against him?” His reply was, “ No.” 
And you will find the world, bad as it 
is, will condemn this way of doing good, 
and I am very sure Christ would do the 
same. I must say I am somewhat dis- 


couraged this morning as regards what is 
right and what is wrong when I see the 
Union advance such ideas. How can | deal 
with arumseller? Howcan I try to convert 
him to truth as itis in Jesus Christ when 
he can say to me with truth, “ Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan ; first make yourself true, 
and then the truth will make free to work 
for my conversion.” Even the Salvation 
Army, with their rough methods, if I un- 
derstand them, do not resort to tricks of 
any kind in order to bring men and wo 
men to Christ ; they carry the Gospel right 
into the vilest places on earth, and trust to 
its divine logic to work upon the souls of 
men, and not to the detective. Christ is 
all the detective the Christian needs, and 
if we can get him into our souls, he will 
clean out our “ Augean stables,” and make 


us pure, true, and free. S. B. 
THR SUPPLIZES 
pre digested AND B E ComMPLetse 
D TONIC NUTRITION. 
alatable 
[nvalids, tothe most 
Convalescents, DELICATE 
Nursing Mothers The only 
Ask your.® pre-digested 
drugyist for ~ Z 
Beet % ket, that 
0. Endorsex 
New Vouk every where. 
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t bulb Giant Bermuda Freesia for winter biooming. 

z pkt. Pansy Seed, for winter blooming, and a 

THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
the MAYFLOWER, a 24 page Horticultural paper, 
each issue containing 1 or 2 large Elegant Colored 
Pilates of some new flower, all by mail postpaid for 
ony ro cents. 

he FREESIA is an improved strain of that lovely 
flower, sooring large spikes of beautiful, fragrant, 
white and yellow blossoms, unsurpassed for winter 
aeooing. The PANSY is a strain especially recom- 
mended for winter blooming in pots, all colors mixed 

THE MAYFLOWER is well known as the oo > 
lication on Flowers, Fruits, Gardening and Home 
Adornment in general. It has over 300,000 subscrib- 
ers, and goes all over the world. Each issue con- 
tains 24 or 32 pages, elegantly illustrated and bound 
with a handsome cover, and ON TWO 
LARGE, ELEGANT COLORED PLATES. It is 
edited by John Lewis Childs, assisted by many of the 
best known writers and cultivators the world over— 
among whom are Wm. Falconer, Eben E. Rexford, 
W.N. Pike, E. S. Rand, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
etc. It has correspondents in all parts of the world, 
and its articles are the most interesting, instructive 
and valuable to be had. We send it for 3 months, 
together with the Pansy and Freesia for only 1oc., 
that you may become acquainted with its merits. 

Get two of your friends to accept this offer with you 
and we will send you free a bulb of the BERMUDA 
EASTER LILY for your trouble. For 5s trial sub- 
scribers, besides your own, we will mail you free the 
EASTER LILY and a plant of the CHARMING 
MEXICAN PRIMROSE. For 1o trial subscribers 
at toc. each we will send TWO LILIES and TWO PRIM- 
ROSES, and for 20 we will send 2 LILIES, 2 PRIMROSES, 
AND § OTHER RARE, NEW, PERPETUAL BLOOMING 
PLANTS. All by mail postpaid. Remember that each 
subscriber gets for roc. the Mayflower for 3 months 
(with 4 or 5 large colored plates), and a bulb of Freesia 
and packet of winter-blooming Pansy Seed, with di- 
rections for culture. Write at once, this offer will 
not appear again. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


— 


Distress 
After Eating.’ 


All forms of Indigestion 
are promptly relieved and 
the chronic case of Dys- 
pepsia can be absolutely 
cured by use of the diges- 
tive tablets, 

Send fora 


The Allston Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr L— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part IL. 
of “Family Worship”—#.<., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
rice, $1.50. 


“ Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 
stimulating.”’— Congregationalist. 


“ Clear and com , and itate with the influences 


THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

es. Price, $1.50. [The on#/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 


k 


Crosby, D.D. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

Taewt't be a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 


Ids, that have been culled gieaners, 
are vitalized into 


IN AID OF FAITH. t12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per voluine, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume IIL, John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 

r volume, $3. Volume IL. Matthew and 
ark; Volume II., Luke and John; Voi- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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